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Commercial  JIrts  in  the  Junior  High  School 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Memphis  Teachers'  Association,  December  12,  zpji 

By  C.  H.  Wadley 

Principal,  Fairview  Junior  High  School,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

TT'  Tll.  tTHVER  the  program  of  studies  now,  after  a  period  of  over  two  hundred  years 

1/1/  should  embrace  in  any  given  junior  dating  back  to  the  Massachusetts  laws  of  1647, 

^  '  high  school  must  be  in  keeping,  educational  leaders  had  time  to  appraise  this 

first,  with  the  recognized  functions  of  this  structure  which’  had  been  built, 

institution,  and,  secondly,  the  ultimate  choice  As  early  as  1886  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
must  necessarily  take  into  consideration  the  pointed  out  that  a  movement  for  a  reorgani- 

local  conditions  and  demands.  To  appreciate  zation  of  the  educational  system  was  desir- 

fully  what  these  recognized  functions  are,  it  able.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 

is  well  that  we  briefly  review  some  events  in  European  systems  generally  trained  their 

educational  history  which  resulted  in  a  Junior  pupils  equally  as  well  as  did  the  American 

High  School  philosophy  and  ultimately  cul-  system  in  two  years  less  time.  In  1888  he 

minated  in  the  actual  establishment  of  th’s  raised  the  question,  Can  School  Programs 

new  department  of  the  American  education.il  be  Shortened  and  Enriched?  In  1892  he  made 

system.  an  address  on  Shortening  and  Enriching  the 

Grammar  School  Course.  These  addresses  led 
The  Development  of  Our  Educational  System  to  investigations  and  to  Recommendations  of 

the  Committee  of  Ten.  In  due  course  of  time 
With  the  evolution  and  firm  establishment  Recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Col- 

of  the  high  school,  the  American  educational  lege  Entrance  Requirements,  Recommenda- 

ladder  was  considered  fairly  complete,  and  tions  of  the  Committee  on  Six-Year  Courses, 
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Fairview  Junior  High  School  {Memphis)  Boasts  this  Fine  Building 


and  the  Recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Economy  of  Time  gave  impetus  to  the 
trend  of  educational  thought  which  resulted  in 
a  Junior  High  School  philosophy. 

The  actual  establishment  of  the  junior  high 
school  was  probably  in  1909  at  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  followed  by  Los  Angeles  in  1911.  The 
movement  spread  rapidly.  W.  A.  Smith  points 
out  that  during  1913-14  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  cities  of  over  2,500  population  reported 
junior  high  schools  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  accordance  with  the  following 
definition : 

What  the  Term  Junior  High  School  Implies 

“A  Junior  High  School  is  defined  as  an 
organization  of  grades  7-8  or  7-9,  whether 
housed  with  a  Senior  High  School  or  inde¬ 
pendently,  to  provide  by  various  means  for 
individual  differences,  especially  by  an  .earlier 
introduction  of  pre-vocational  work  or  of  sub¬ 
jects  usually  taught  in  the  high  schools.” 

In  1920  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  cities 
over  2,500  population  reported  575  junior  high 
schools,  and  in  1922  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  cities  reported  733  junior  high  schools. 

Preced'ng  the  actual  establishment  of  the 
junior  high  school  the  arguments  centered 
around  an  approximately  equal  division  of 
time  between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  Consequently,  the  earlier  leaders  were 
concerned  with  a  reorganization  which  ap¬ 
proved  of  a  6-6  plan.  The  idea  of  dividing 
the  six  years  secondary  school  into  a  junior 
and  senior  division  did  not  gain  prestige  until 


about  1910.  .Xs  time  went  on,  however,  the 
6-3-3  plan  gained  favor  both  in  theory  and 
practice. 

Of  course  this  drift  toward  reorganization 
was  impelled  by  a  growing  basic  philosophy. 
.\mong  the  representative  leaders  who  gave 
direction  to  this  change  may  be  mentioned 
Francis,  Davis,  Bunker,  Johnston,  West, 
Horn,  Cox,  Bonser,  Bennett,  Snedden,  Inglis, 
Judd,  VanDenburg,  Briggs,  and  Koos. 

Purpose  of  Junior  High  School 

After  reviewing  the  purjxises  of  the  junior 
high  school  as  advanced  by  these  representa¬ 
tive  leaders  in  the  movement,  we  may  briefly 
summarize  those  which  stand  out  prominently 
as  follows : 

1.  To  provide  a  suitable  educational  environment 
for  children  approximately  12  to  16  years  of  age. 

2.  To  explore  the  interests,  abilities,  and  aptitudes 
of  children  of  Junior  High  School  age. 

3.  To  explore  the  major  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

4.  To  provide  for  individual  differences. 

5.  To  continue  a  common  integrating  education. 

6.  To  provide  for  a  more  gradual  transition  from 
elementary  to  secondary  education. 

7.  To  democratize  the  school  system. 

8.  To  effect  economy  of  time  in  education. 

9.  To  provide  for  socialization. 

10.  To  provide  vocational  training  for  those  who 
must  leave  school  early. 

Assuming  that  these  are  the  major  functions 
of  the  junior  high  school,  then  the  program 
of  studies  including  the  commercial  arts, 
should  be  chosen  with  due  consideration  for 
these  purposes.  Hines,  in  “The  Junior  High 
(.Continued  on  page  3S5) 
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Education  for  'business 

Its  Social  Aims  and  Relationships  in  the  General  Program  of  Education 

By  Irving  R.  Garbutt 

Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  and  igji  President 
of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

(Extracts  from  a  message  prepared  by  President  Garbutt  for  the  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation,  Chicago,  December  28-30,  1931) 


LL  regularly-or¬ 
ganized  programs 
in  education  must 
be  recognized  as  institu¬ 
tions  created  and  main¬ 
tained  to  serve  society. 

This  is  especially  true  in 
Education  for  Business  be¬ 
cause  the  kind  and  quality 
of  a  business  man’s  think¬ 
ing  is  society’s  chief  asset. 

In  a  democratic  society, 
organized  education  must 
be  based  on  at  least  two 
fundamental  principles :  An 
equal  opportunity  for  all : 
and  freedom  of  choice, 
based  on  the  philosophy 
that  all  things  within  the 
range  of  human  capacity 
are  useful,  and  that  educa¬ 
tion  may  enrich  them  all, 
remembering  too  that  all 
study  is  educational  and 
that  utility  does  not  lessen 
the  educational  value  of  the  subject  studied. 

Our  educational  system  should  then  be  as 
democratic  as  our  government.  If  it  fails  to 
include  the  welfare  of  the  whole  group,  it 
fails  in  its  duty  to  society.  Education  is  truly 
democratic  when  it  helps  each  individual  to 
the  fullest  realization  of  his  real  abilities. 

The  term  democracy  implies  freedom,  and 
it  is  fairly  understood  in  its  application  to 
Government  and  State  affairs.  The  very  idea 
of  freedom  has  always  been  inherently  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  human  mind.  The  freedom  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  to  worship  God  changed 
the  entire  civilized  world,  and  the  philosophy 
of  .Abraham  Lincoln,  “That  all  men  are  cre¬ 
ated  free  and  equal,’’  made  it  possible  for  a 
great  nation  to  endure. 

Principles  of  Democracy  Applied  to 
Education 

In  its  application  to  school  systems  and 
educational  programs,  however,  the  idea  of 
freedom  has  never  been  clearly  defined  so  as 
to  find  general  acceptance.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
as  well  that  we  are  not  tied  down  to  a  hard 
and  fast  definition,  because  it  gives  us  a  wider 


range  of  ideas  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  We  should,  however, 
determine  a  philosophy  for 
educational  freedom  in  its 
fullest  sense.  As  the  indi¬ 
vidual  grows  in  body, 
mind,  and  character,  he 
should  be  given  a  greater 
freedom  in  his  program  of 
learning  and  in  his  choice 
of  work  to  the  end  that  his 
best  destiny  may  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Some  schools  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  about  this 
idea  of  freedom  by  raising 
the  question,  “Why  keep  a 
student  in  school  four 
years  if  he  can  learn  all  he 
wants  to  learn  or  is  capable 
of  learning,  or  all  that 
there  is  to  learn  about  the 
subject  he  is  interested  in, 
in  one  or  two  years?’’ 
And.  again,  “Why  grant  a  student  a  diploma 
or  degree  on  the  completion  of  four  years  of 
study  if  he  would  serve  society  better  if  he 
were  required  to  pursue  that  course  of  study 
for  six  or  even  eight  years?” 

Advisability  of  Formal  Examinations 

Some  secondary  school  men  are  raising  the 
question  as  to  the  advisability  or  necessity  of 
giving  formal  examinations  to  all  pupils  at 
the  end  of  each  term.  Their  questioning  is 
based  on  the  philosophy  that  pupils  begin  each 
new  subject  at  zero  and  should  be  graded 
at  intervals,  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  as 
desired,  on  the  progress  made  and  accom¬ 
plishment  attained.  I  am  not  recommending 
or  condemning  any  of  these  ideas  or  pro¬ 
cedures,  but  merely  citing  them  as  evidences 
of  the  growing  tendencies  toward  educational 
freedom. 

The  oath  of  the  Athenian  youth  placed  great 
responsibility  on  him  as  to  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  This  solemn  obligation  required  him 
to  “unceasingly  quicken  the  public’s  sense  of 
civic  duty.”  In  American  life  today  we  need 
some  modern  method  of  impressing  similar 
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lessons  of  responsibility  on  the  j’outh  of  our 
land,  if  the  welfare  and  program  of  the  State 
is  to  be  maintained  and  continued. 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  of  freedom 
becoming  to  exist  too  much  for  itself  alone. 
The  character  of  an  individual  can  be  judged, 
in  a  large  measure,  by  his  idea  of  duty  both 
in  his  personal  life  and  in  his  relationships 
with  others  in  the  community  or  the  State. 
The  ideal  society  and  the  ideal  government  is 
one  in  which  every  man,  every  woman,  and 
every  child  is  fitted  to  be  free;  free  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  all  the  activities  of  society  and 
capable  of  rendering  the  greatest  service  to 
civilization.  'I'he  future  of  democracy,  and,  we 
may  safely  say,  the  future  of  civilization  itself, 
is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  education. 

Applying  this  philosophy  to  education  for 
business,  we  might  say  what  is  most  needed  is 
an  educational  freedom,  a  freedom  from  the 
conventional  courses  of  study,  the  content  of 
which  has  long  since  been  outgrown  for  busi¬ 
ness  education  purposes,  and  a  freedom  to  de¬ 
velop  a  new  content  of  education,  a  content 
that  will  create  all  of  the  desirable  ideals  of 
life  and  living,  and  the  development  of  a 
wholesome  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  and 
a  right  attitude  of  service  to  humanity. 

If  we  can  accept  these  as  the  desirable 
qualities  for  a  person  to  possess,  if  we  can 
accept  them  as  being  the  great  things  needful 
for  us  to  have  and  know  as  useful  citizens  in 
the  State,  they  are  then  by  consequence  the 
most  essential  things  which  education  has  to 
teach.  To  prepare  the  pupil  for  complete 
living  is  the  great  function  which  Education 
for  Business  has  to  discharge,  and  the  only 
sound  basis  of  judging  any  educational  course 
or  program  is  to  judge  in  what  measure  it 
discharges  this  function. 

Terminology  or  Meaning  of  Education 

Education  for  Business  may  be  defined  as 
the  process  of  training  the  normal  youth  who 
pursues  it,  with  such  knowledge,  power,  and 
skill  as  he  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  find 
useful  in  his  immediate  endeavor  to  earn  a 
living  in  a  recognized  business  activity.  In 
the  schools  of  today,  where  this  training  is 
offered,  education  for  business  must  share 
with  general  education  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  place  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
individual  in  society.  In  our  modern  schools, 
both  forms  of  education  may  and  should  be 
pursued  at  the  same  time.  The  one  ideal  or 
objective  should  be  training  for  efficient  citi¬ 
zenship. 

Education  for  business  is  specific,  or  sepa¬ 
rate,  only  as  it  excludes  the  other  forms  of 
education.  This  means  training  only  in  one  or 
more  of  the  skills  of  routine  office  service. 
This  type  of  learning  still  exists  in  some  places 
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and  in  some  schools.  Its  aim  is  strictly  voca¬ 
tional  and  its  defense  is  justified  only  under 
stress  of  economic  conditions  affecting  the 
pupil,  or  whea  the  pupil  has  previously  had  a 
more  general  training  and  is  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  general  education. 

Education  for  Business  is  the  combination 
of  general  education  and  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  training  of 
the  individual  to  be  an  originator  in  commerce. 
Through  this  coordinated  form  of  learning  the 
pupil  is  able  to  develop  a  comprehension  of 
business  as  a  social  factor,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  acquires  a  means  of  entering  business 
life  through  some  specialized  avenue,  and  in 
a  mental  state  which  makes  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  for  him  possible. 

I  assume,  then,  this  terminology  to  mean 
that  a  curriculum  of  education  for  business 
should  include  education  for  general  efficiency, 
education  for  one’s  specialized  field  of  service, 
education  for  social  relationships,  and  educa¬ 
tion  for  citizenship. 

[President  Garbutt  then  discussed  briefly 
the  schools  or  agencies  offering  training  in 
education  for  business  and  the  purpose  they 
serve  in  the  general  scheme  of  education  to¬ 
day.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  private 
business  schools.] 

Private  Schools  Lead  in  Development  of 
Commercial  Education 

Commercial  Education  today  owes  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  private  schools  of 
business  because  this  type  of  school,  and  the 
men  who  first  organized  them,  had  vision  and 
courage,  vision  of  a  future  need  for  the  count¬ 
less  number  of  young  people  who  have  profited 
by  the  training  received,  and  courage  to  under¬ 
take  and  develop  an  entirely  new  type  of 
education  amidst  prejudice  and  traditions. 

The  modern  American  high  school  perhaps 
offers  the  largest  and  most  varied  oppor¬ 
tunity  today  to  acquire  an  education  for  busi¬ 
ness.  The  pupils  pursuing  this  course  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  large  groups  in  the  field 
of  general  public  education  and  because  of 
this,  and,  too,  because  of  the  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  among  educators  as  to  where  such  a 
course  should  be  undertaken,  how  long  it 
should  be  continued,  and  what  its  content 
should  be,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  public  education  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  gradually  being  solved  though, 
and,  I  believe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  edu¬ 
cators,  the  employing  public,  and  the  pupil. 
This  must  be  so  because  those  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  our  schools  are  con¬ 
tinuing  and  increasing  this  opportunity  in 
public  education;  the  pupils  who  take  these 
courses  are  constantly  increasing  in  number. 
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and  the  business  public  continue  to  employ 
those  who  are  trained  in  these  courses. 

This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  changed  ideas 
as  to  what  business  education  means.  In  the 
early  stages  of  this  development,  the  idea  was 
a  training  in  clerical  skill  and  recording 
processes ;  while  the  modern  idea  includes  this 
training,  it  has  gone  much  farther  and  now 
includes  a  training  in  social  relationships. 
Thus  the  American  high  school  has  set  up  a 
task  of  training  its  youth  in  modern  business 
procedure,  economic  relations,  and  social 
efficiency. 

The  great  educational  need  of  today  is  a 
course  of  about  two  years  in  length  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  course  beyond  the  high  school  for 
pupils  who  have  finished  a  four-year  high 
school  commercial  course,  or  its  equivalent. 
Such  a  course  might  be  offered  as  post  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  high  school,  but  better  in  the 
junior  college  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
pupil  would  feel  that  he  is  in  an  institution 
of  higher  learning.  The  main  purpose  of  such 
a  course  would  be  to  add  strength  and  ma¬ 
turity  of  courses  already  pursued  in  high 
school,  an  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  de¬ 
velop  in  a  specialized  field,  and  continued  and 
varying  experiences  in  known  fields.  With 
this  additional  training,  together  with  the  ma¬ 
turity  that  goes  with  it,  the  pupil  would  be 
much  better  prepared  to  render  more  efficient 
service  in  whatever  business  activity  he  might 
engage.  The  curriculum  content  of  such  a 
course  should  be  largely  of  the  socialized  type 
intended  to  create  a  finer  development  of  the 
specialized  skills,  a  larger  vision  of  adminis¬ 
tration  procedures,  and  a  greater  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  in  social  relationships. 

[Mr.  Garbutt  then  discussed  commercial 
education  conditions  in  the  high  school.] 

Such  a  course  would  be  welcomed  by  a 
large  number  of  commercial  course  graduates 
who  could  not,  and  would  not,  go  to  college 
for  four  or  five  years.  Colleges  should  be 
alive  to  this  demand,  and  it  is  a  demand,  be¬ 
cause  many  private  schools  are  reorganizing 
their  schools  on  this  basis.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  demands  it,  business  demands  it,  and 
some  type  of  progressive  educational  institu¬ 
tion  is  going  to  provide  it. 

The  Course  of  Study ^  its  Content y 
Arrangement,  and  Function 

The  scheme  of  the  curriculum  must  take 
account  of  the  adaptation  of  studies  to  the 
needs  of  the  existing  community  life;  it  must 
select  with  the  intention  of  improving  the 
life  we  live,  in  common,  so  that  the  future 
will  be  better  than  the  past.  The  curriculum 
must  be  planned  with  reference  to  placing 
proper  emphasis  on  the  essentials  and  the 
refinements.  The  things  which  are  socially 


most  fundamental,  that  is,  which  have  to  do 
with  the  experiences  in  which  the  widest 
groups  share,  are  the  essentials.  The  things 
which  represent  the  needs  of  specialized 
groups  and  technical  pursuits  are  secondary. 

The  course  of  study  should  provide  the 
materials  which  are  necessary  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  those  ideals,  attitudes,  interests,  kinds 
of  skill,  and  attributes  of  character  which  we 
set  before  us  as  the  aim  of  education. 

The  study  of  the  nature  and  the  origin  of 
the  subject  matter  of  education  has  shown 
that  a  very  great  variety  of  material  is  avail¬ 
able  for  present  use  in  such  remaking  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  will  offer  at  least  a  moderate 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  the  needs  of  today. 
The  general  character  of  this  material  is  such 
as  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  oncoming  generation 
what  those  of  the  past  have  been,  and  more. 
If  not.  our  schools  have  failed;  failed  in  the 
use  of  funds  intrusted  to  them,  and  failed  in 
their  service  to  the  child.  The  course  of  study, 
pursued  for  twelve  or  sixteen  years,  should 
assist  in  the  process  of  transforming  the  child, 
as  he  is  by  heredity,  into  a  man  fitted  to  do 
the  work  of  the  world.  In  rendering  this 
service  to  education,  the  course  of  study  sup¬ 
plies  an  organized  and  idealized  environment; 
it  furnishes  the  material  for  the  building  of 
character  and  the  fundamental  elements  of 
success. 

Subject  Matter  of  the  Course  of  Study 

The  average  high  school  child’s  immediate 
world  of  things  and  interests  is  narrow.  He 
is  not  likely  to  come  in  active  contact  with 
many  of  those  larger  forces  which  go  to  make 
the  character  of  a  modern,  useful,  and  success¬ 
ful  business  man.  For  him  the  contact  of  a 
well-organized  course  of  study  provides  a  vast 
range  of  experience  which  is  not  limited.  The 
mere  existence  of  an  environment,  however, 
is  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  insure  the  right 
sort  of  development.  To  be  surrounded  by 
books  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  one 
will  become  a  scholar.  There  must  be  created 
a  desire  to  know.  The  course  of  study  then 
must  not  only  present  something  to  do,  but 
something  worth  doing. 

If  the  aim  of  education  is  to  be  realized, 
the  extent  to  which  subject  matter  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  that  result  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  its  adaption  to  those  ends,  which 
we  set  up  as  the  social  aim  in  education.'  As 
the  growing,  or  modern,  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  predominately  social,  the  material 
selected  for  the  course  of  study  should  em¬ 
phasize  that  idea.  This  is  the  first  principle 
in  the  selection  of  studies  and  in  the  making 
of  curricula.  In  the  selection  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  then,  we  need  to  pay  attention  to  that 
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which  represents  the  life  of  the  present,  and 
to  choose  it  and  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
weave  into  it  that  culture,  skill,  efficiency,  and 
refinement  which  the  race  should  attain. 

As  the  amount  of  material  for  use  in  schools 
is  far  beyond  the  limits  of  time  available, 
the  selection  of  studies  becomes  a  matter  of 
relative  values  and  in  the  end  the  judgment 
of  relative  values  must  depend  more  upon  the 
social  conditions,  needs,  and  activities  of  the 
present  than  upon  any  other  standard. 

Relative  Values  in  the  Course  of  Study 

The  idea  of  relative  values  must  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  place  in  the  selection  of  material,  since  the 
limitless  amount  of  material  furnished  by 
human  experience  is  far  beyond  the  possibility 
of  actual  school  use.  School  values  must  be 
based  upon  recognized  life  values.  The  object 
or  function  then,  of  the  course  of  study,  or 
a  group  of  studies,  is  to  provide  material 
through  which  to  realize  the  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion.  To  accomplish  this  it  must  provide  an 
environment  which  is  idealized  and  adapted 
to  the  learner:  it  must  become  a  means  of 
continued  and  varying  experiences :  it  must 
provide  a  stimulus  to  activity:  it  must  afford 
material  for  character-building,  with  knowl¬ 
edge  and  activity  made  operative  by  created 
interests:  it  must  be  useful  as  a  means  of 
awakening  social  consciousness :  it  must  fur¬ 
nish  a  basis  for  social  adjustment,  with  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  vocational  combined 
into  a  complete  whole. 

Administration,  Supervision,  and  Teaching 

The  administrator  is  the  person  who  is 
given  the  responsibility  of  setting  up  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  educational  procedure  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  learning.  This  program  must,  of 
necessity,  include  buildings,  equipment,  person¬ 
nel,  books,  curricula,  records,  and  reports.  All 
of  these  are  merely  means  to  an  end.  This 
end  must  be  effective  learning. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  building 
itself,  as  it  is  merely  a  convenient  place  for 
the  pupils  and  the  teachers  to  meet.  It  should, 
however,  be  modern,  well  lighted,  well  he^ited, 
well  ventilated,  and  well  equipped  with  the 
things  necessary  to  aid  the  teachers  in  giving 
instruction.  A  fine,  well-equipped  building, 
however,  never  has  made  a  great  school.  It  is 
that  which  goes  on  within  its  w^alls  that  makes 
the  school  great  and  the  teacher  is  the  one 
dominating  factor  in  this  greatness.  It  is  the 
spirit  created  within  the  school  that  endures. 

It  matters  but  little  what  school  one  attends, 
what  course  one  pursues,  or  what  books  one 
studies  if  there  is  developed  in  the  process  the 
qualities  of  right  thinking  and  right  living, 
a  sacred  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  a 
desire  to  render  unselfish  service,  and  a  loyalty 


and  devotion  as  a  citizen  to  one’s  country.  In 
no  other  way  can  universal  efficiency  be  so 
closely  combined  with  good  citizenship.  To 
create  an  environment  favorable  to  such  a 
program  is  the  administrator’s  responsibility. 

The  supervisor  is  an  expert  in  some  special 
field  of  education,  engaged  in  directing  the 
activities  and  processes  of  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  in  that  field.  In  this  capacity  the  super¬ 
visor  should  be  a  member  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator’s  staff.  The  more  clearly  the  superin¬ 
tendent  or  administrator  defines  the  functions 
of  the  supervisor  and  then  delegates  them  to 
him  wholly,  the  more  effective  will  be  the 
service  he  renders  in  the  interests  of  good 
teaching  and  consequently  in  efficient  learning. 

To  realize  and  achieve  the  desired  goals  in 
an  educational  program,  a  definite  policy  of 
supervision  must  be  adopted.  A  program  of 
supervision  must  be  based  on  clearly  defined 
goals  and  accomplishment  in  education,  and 
should  be  based  on  unity  of  purpose  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  need 
for  variation  in  methods  of  teaching.  It  must 
also  recognize  as  its  chief  obligation  and  its 
justification  as  being  to  assist  in  the  solution 
of  teacher’s  problems.  To  create  the  interest 
in  the  teacher,  to  construct  with  them  the 
curriculum  content  and  the  necessary  subject 
outlines,  methods,  and  best  classroom  pro¬ 
cedure,  is  the  task  of  the  supervisor. 

Teacher  the  Important  Factor 

The  teacher  is  the  all  important  factor  in 
all  school  successes,  not  the  hearer  of  lessons 
and  the  recorder  of  grades,  but  the  real  in¬ 
spirational  teacher.  The  kind  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  confined  between  the  covers  of  the 
textbook  used,  but  the  one  whose  teaching 
carries  on  into  life  long  after  school  days 
are  over  and  whose  memory  is  cherished,  not 
-SO  much  for  his  book  knowledge,  so  easily 
forgotten,  but  for  his  personality  and  the  finer 
qualities  of  life. 

The  great  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  an  interest  in  the 
subject  taught,  not  so  much  as  a  subject,  but 
as  a  part  in  the  general  process  of  education, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  mind. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  school  and  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  take  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
as  created  and  help  it  to  unfold  until  it  dis¬ 
covers  its  own  possibilities,  and  then  guide  it 
into  right  channels  of  thinking  and  doing. 
Our  pupils  need  encouragement  to  sustain,  in¬ 
struction  to  aid,  and  direction  to  guide  them 
in  this  great  effort. 

The  great  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to 
create  an  interest  in  life,  and  an  attitude 
toward  life,  in  all  of  its  refinements,  to  the 
end  that  the  finest  quality  of  citizenship  may 
be  developed  that  will  give  the  greatest  service 
to  humanity. 
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Have  You  a  Certificate  of  Your  Own? 

What  better  Will  Convince 

Your  Students  of  the  %Jalue  You  "Place  on  (jregg  Writer  Credentials! 


Winners  of  0. 

Helen  Starnes,  Hillsboro  High  School,  Hillsboro, 
Indiana 

Cora  Bazzell,  Hamburg  High  School,  Hamburg,  New 
York 

Eldna  M.  Moore,  Bement  Twp.  High  School,  Bement, 
Illinois 

Helen  Rosenthal,  Tyler  County  High  School,  Middle- 
bourne,  West  Virginia 

Barbara  W.  Leighton,  Danforth  High  School,  Dan- 
forth,  Maine 

Helen  B.  Salisbury,  Seneca  Twp.  High  School, 
Seneca,  Illinois 

Sister  Mary  Irene,  St.  Xavier  Academy,  Ottawa, 
Illinois 

Delphine  Lynch,  Sada  Springs,  Idaho 

Lillie  N.  Peters,  Central  High  School,  Superior, 
Wisconsin 

Mae  Irene  Chellis,  Franklin  Academy,  Malone,  New 
York 

Lydia  E.  Koch,  Tremont  Community  High  School, 
Tremont,  Illinois 

Alice  E.  Watts,  Lewiston  Public  Schools,  Lewiston, 
Minnesota 

Rita  Robinson,  Lincoln  High  School,  Green  River, 
Wyoming 

Louise  A.  Smith,  New  Lebanon  High  School,  New 
Lebanon,  New  York 

F.  A.  Thorne,  Atchison  County  Community  High 
School,  Effingham,  Kansas 

Gertrude  BrinckerhofI,  Metropolitan  Business  College, 
Joliet,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Alice  Benson,  Los  Angeles  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  California 

Lina  M.  Moulton,  Danville  High  School,  Danville, 
Illinois 

Marie  A.  Doerfer,  Monroe  Senior  High  School, 
Monroe,  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Pearl  M.  Benjamin,  The  Jacob  Tome  Institute, 
Port  Deposit,  Maryland 

E.  Pearl  Fogelsanger,  Stroudsburg  High  School, 
Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania 

J.  F.  de  Croteau,  Central  High  School,  Sahturce, 
Porto  Rico 

Gene  McClenahan,  Spencer  High  School,  Spencer, 
Iowa 

Mary  C.  Schott,  Frank  Wiggins  Trade  School,  Los 
Angeles,  California 

Sister  Mary  Elise,  Briar  Cliff  College,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa 

Catherine  Patterson,  Maysville  High  School.  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky 

Eleanor  J.  Graham,  High  School,  Glidden,  Wisconsin 

Winners  of  0. 

Velma  Fromm,  Cedar  Falls  High  School.  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa 

J.  Bryce  Sardiga,  Union  Institute  of  Business, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Helen  B.  Salisbury,  Seneca  Twp.  High  School, 
Seneca,  Illinois 

Sister  Teresa  Margaret,  St.  John  Commercial  School, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Doris  Whelan,  Southeastern  High  School,  Detroit, 
Michigan 

Lina  M.  Moulton,  Danville  High  Sehool,  Danville, 
Illinois 

Sister  M.  Bonaventure,  St.  Agnes  Academy,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Phillips,  Phillips  Secretarial  School, 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


G.  A.  Awards 

Frances  Blair,  Willits  Union  High  School,  Willits, 
California 

Allene  McCoy,  School  of  Business,  Springfield,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Mary  Phelps,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia 

Grace  C.  Carney,  Concordia  Business  College,  Con¬ 
cordia,  Kansas 

Florence  Dardee,  New  Riegel  High  School,  New 
Riegel,  Ohio 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel,  Girls  Cathedral  High  School, 
Duluth,  Minnesota 

William  C.  Simpson,  Conneaut  High  School,  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio 

Viola  E.  Stonehouse,  London  Business  Institute, 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 

Marcella  M.  Johnson,  Hancock  Central  High  School, 
Hancock,  Michigan 

Helen  Hadlick,  The  City  Schools,  Blue  Elarth,  Min¬ 
nesota 

Alta  G.  Williams,  Sturgis  High  School,  Sturgis,  Mich¬ 
igan 

Charlotte  E.  Isaacson,  Guayama  High  School, 
Guayama,  Porto  Rico 

Amy  Rankin,  Westbrook  Seminary  and  Junior  College, 
Portland,  Maine 

Hilda  M.  Rohde,  Fedora  Consolidated  School,  Fedora, 
South  Dakota 

Mary  Dutro,  Manchester  College,  North  Manchester, 
Indiana 

Sister  M.  Constance,  De  Padua  High  School,  Ashland, 
Wisconsin 

Virginia  I.  Morgan,  Stowe  High  School,  McKees 
Rocks,  Pa. 

Marjorie  Frank,  Appleton  City  High  School,  Apple- 
ton  City,  Missouri 

Flora  C.  Reed,  Tulsa  Business  College,  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Henrietta  Luecke,  West  Chicago  Com.  High  School, 
West  Chicago,  Illinois 

Ruth  L.  Whitenack,  Roselle  High  School,  Roselle, 
New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Wicks,  High  School,  Scotch  Plains, 
New  Jersey 

Elizabeth  K.  Van  Hise,  High  School,  Point  Pleasant, 
New  Jersey 

Sister  Bonitas,  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  Convent,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey 

E.  Kent  Lossone,  Jordan  Secretarial-Tutorial  School, 
Melrose,  Massachusetts 

Ruth  K.  Berry,  Okmulgee.  Oklahoma 

Mother  Joseph  Mary,  Convent  High  School,  Bas¬ 
seterre,  St.  Kitts,  British  West  Indies 

A.  T.  Awards 

F'rances  Blair,  Willits  Union  High  School,  Willits, 
California 

Lawrence  Van  Horn,  Stockton,  New  Jersey 

Marjorie  J.  Smith,  Hillsboro  High  School,  Hillsboro, 
North  Dakota 

Dorothy  England,  Central  School,  District  1,  Averill 
Park,  New  York 

Mae  Irene  Chellis,  Franklin  Academy,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  RoberU  J,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Dover, 
New  Hampshire 

Barbara  W.  Leighton,  Danforth  High  School,  Dan¬ 
forth,  Maine 

Sister  M.  Edmund,  Notre  Dame  of  Quincy,  Quincy, 
Illinois 

Helen  Starnes,  Hillsboro  High  School,  Hillsboro, 
Indiana 
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Report  of  the 

Jlmerican  TJocatimal  Jissociation  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Conference 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  December  12,  lot 2 


Aiorning  Session 

Chairman:  Seth  B.  Carkin,  Principal,  Packard  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  New  York 

Theme:  Trends  in  Distribution  and 
Commercial  Training 

ENERAL  Trends  in  Distribution — 
Norris  Brisco,  Dean,  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  New  York  University,  New 
York.  Dr.  Brisco  gave  his  audience  an  in¬ 
structive  account  of  the  growing  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  retail  selling.  He  also 
cited  many  interesting  examples  of  cooperation 
among  merchants,  merchants’  associations,  and 
educators. 

Trends  in  Chain  Store  Distribution — 
Godfred  M.  Lebhar,  Editor,  “Chain  Store 
Age,”  New  York.  Mr.  Lebhar  pointed  out 
that  of  the  1,500,000  retail  stores  in  the 
United  States,  159,000  are  chain  stores — the 
latter  doing  more  than  21  per  cent  of  the 
gross  business  of  all  retail  stores.  The  grow¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  chain  store  makes  it 
desirable  to  understand  its  place  in  the  dis¬ 
tributing  scheme.  He  thinks  it  desirable  that 
students  know  about  vocational  opportunities 
presented  by  the  chain  store. 

Trends  in  Customer  Demand — Paul  H. 
Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  Professor  Nystrom 
stressed  the  need  of  a  closer  study  of  the 
changing  needs  of  consumers,  and  a  close 
study  of  such  factors  as  the  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation,  the  restriction  of  immigration,  the 
declining  home  ownership,  etc. 

Trends  in  Personnel  Training  in  De¬ 
partment  Stores — Bess  Bloodworth,  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director,  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  There  is  a  heavy  turnover  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  personnel,  involving  a  tremendous 
expense  in  training  employees.  A  systematic 
effort  is  being  made  to  remedy  the  situation 
through  the  providing  of  proper  working 
conditions,  opportunities  for  advancement,  and 
in  other  ways. 


Trends  in  Personnel  Training  in  Of¬ 
fices — H.  L.  Rhoades,  Assistant  to  the  Vice- 
President,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York.  Among  the  factors  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Rhoades  in  his  discussion  are  a 
tendency  to  require  more  formal  education 
on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  the  necessity  of 
a  correct  attitude,  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  a  five-day  week,  the  use  of  tests  in  select¬ 
ing  employees,  and,  in  general,  more  and 
better  training. 

Trends  in  Commercial  Education  in  the 
Public  Schools — E.  IV.  Barnhart,  Chief, 
Commercial  Education  Service,  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  taking 
commercial  courses  is  greater  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  high  school  enrollment. 
Commercial  enrollments  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  in  the  agricultural  states.  Mr.  Barn¬ 
hart  is  especially  desirous  of  seeing  a  more 
intelligent  adaptation  of  evening  school  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  needs  of  evening  school  students, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  workers  trying 
to  improve  themselves. 

Placing  Stenographers  and  Typists — 
Margaret  Scott  Miller,  Manager,  Remington- 
Rand  Placement  Bureau,  New  York.  Miss 
Miller  treated  her  audience  to  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  account  of  her  experi¬ 
ences  in  placing  thousands  of  workers.  It  was 
especially  thought-provoking  to  have  her  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  at  no  time  has  she  been 
able  to  fill  all  of  the  calls  coming  to  her  for 
male  stenographers. 

National  Education  Survey  Proposed 

The  commercial  section  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association  passed  a  resolution 
asking  the  National  Association  of  Office 
Managers,  as  representing  clerical  workers, 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  representing  salespeople,  to  call  a  con¬ 
ference  of  representatives  of  organizations  of 
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business  men  and  of  professional  organizations 
interested  in  commercial  education  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibilities  of  a  national  survey  of 
commercial  education,  and  of  the  services 
which  a  national  council  in  business  education 
might  render. 

Jljternoon  Session 

Chairman:  Altxandtr  Masstll,  Principal,  Central 
Commercial  Continuation  School,  New  York. 

RAINING  Unemployed  in  the  Continua¬ 
tion  Schools — Jacob  Simonson,  Acting 
Principal,  East  Side  Continuation  School, 
New  York.  A  physical  and  mental  test  is 
given  to  all  students  wishing  to  take  com¬ 
mercial  work.  If  they  pass  the  test  success¬ 
fully,  they  are  admitted  to  commercial  classes. 
This  is  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
people  who  go  out  to  take  commercial  posi¬ 
tions. 

Improving  the  Continuation  School 
Girl — Mrs.  M.  Anna  Ford,  Girls’  Continua¬ 
tion  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  In  addi¬ 


tion  to  training  the  girl  in  her  chosen  voca¬ 
tion,  teach  her  to  look  her  best.  Have  regular 
inspection  and  drive  home  the  value  of  a 
pleasing  personality.  With  a  good  appear¬ 
ance,  the  girl  will  stand  a  much  better  chance 
of  securing  a  position.  Her  ability  to  do  her 
work  will  determine  whether  or  not  she  keeps 
the  position,  but  she  must  secure  one  first. 

New  York’s  Plan  of  Cooperative  Train¬ 
ing — Genevieve  Hayes,  Coordinator,  Julia 
Richman  High  School,  New  York.  Miss 
Hayes  explained  in  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  way  how  New  York  City  tries  to 
work  its  plan  of  cooperative  training.  The 
cooperative  course  in  the  Julia  Richman  High 
School  is  operated  for  the  concrete-minded 
pupil — ^the  pupil  who  learns  more  from  things 
and  experiences  than  from  books.  It  is  a 
commercial  course  built  around  business  ma¬ 
chines  and  salesmanship.  It  aims  to  provide 
for  pupils,  apparently  maladjusted  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  course,  a  type  of  education  they  can 
readily  absorb,  and  which  will  equip  them 
with  definite  business  tools  by  which  they 
can  earn  a  livelihood. 


Coming  Meetings 


Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Ass'n 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  March  24-26 

Commercial  Section 
Friday,  9  A.  M. 

Anirm  Jsclutm  Hrttl,  Atstmilj  R**m  lit 

rc^ALANClNG  the  Budget,”  by  /.  W. 

Baker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
“Typewriting  Technique  and  Educational 
Factors,”  by  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania 

“A  Cosmopolitan  Course  of  Study,”  by  J.  L. 
Highsaw,  Memphis,  Tennessee 

Friday,  2  P.  M. 

“Curriculum  Constituents,”  by  Lloyd  L.  'Jones, 
Qeveland,  Ohio 

“Methods  in  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing,”  by  Katherine  Olive  Bracher, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Election  of  Officers 

‘l^ational  Tenmanship  ^Meeting 

HE  convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Penmanship  Teachers  and  Super¬ 
visors  is  to  be  held  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
April  20,  21,  and  22,  Miss  Freida  K.  Schulz 
(School  No.  28,  Rochester)  notifies  us. 


Inland  Empire  Education  Assn 

Spokane,  Washington,  April  6  and  7 

Commercial  Section 
Wednesday,  2  P.  M, 

Lrwtt  tr  CUrkt  H>ih  Scitel 

c cCr  HE  Scope  and  Aim  of  the  Commercial 
Course  in  the  Small  High  School,”  by 
A.  B.  Ness,  Superintendent,  Orchard  Park 
Schools  and  West  Valley  High  School, 
Millwood,  Washington;  Mrs.  Jane  Mc¬ 
Cain,  Superintendent,  Rockford  Public 
Schools,  Rockford,  Washington ;  L.  C. 
Robinson,  Superintendent,  Sandpoint  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Sandpoint,  Idaho. 

Discussion 

“First  Aid  to  Askers” — Round  Table  Discus¬ 
sion,  led  by  Miss  Rene  G.  McMahan,  Hill- 
yard  High  School,  Spokane. 

Thursday,  12:30 

“The  Forward  Movement  in  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ing,”  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond,  Pacific  Coast 
Manager,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  Minnie  DeMotte  Frick, 
School  of  Commerce,  Oregon  State  College, 
Corvallis,  Oregon;  Anne  Corcoran,  Wash¬ 
ington  State  College,  Pullman,  Washington. 

Round  Table  Discussion 

Business  Meeting  Election  of  Officers 
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Advance  Program  of  Easier  Convention  of  the 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Jlssociation  Convention 

To  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania^  New  York 
March  23-26^  1932 


HE  thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  promises  to  be  a  pedagogic 
feast  of  good  things  for  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  commercial  education.  Secretary 
Massell,  in  his  advance  program,  gives  three 
outstanding  features  of  this  year’s  convention : 

1.  The  educational  program  which  appeals  directly 
to  the  classroom  teacher,  dealing  with  principles  of 
teaching  as  exemplified  in  demonstration  lessons  in 
each  of  the  special  commercial  subjects. 

2.  A  program  of  social  activities  which  will  make 
your  stay  in  New  York  City  extremely  pleasant. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  social  program  is  a  golf 
tournament  to  begin  Wednesday  afternoon. 

3.  An  innovation — the  Saturday  breakfast  as  a 
substitution  for  the  Friday  Luncheon. 

A  Program  You  Cannot  Afford  to  Miss 

President  Atlee  L.  Percy  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  different  sections  all  report  that  this 
year’s  program  is  one  that  you  cannot  afford 
to  miss.  The  theme  of  the  convention  is  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  “Modern 
Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects.”  The 
treatment  of  each  subject,  however,  will  be 
entirely  different.  Each  subject  program  will 
have  three  speakers,  who  will  undertake  to 
explain  the  presentation  of  a  larger  unit  of 
work  than  one  lesson.  Both  elementary  and 
advanced  stages  will  be  covered.  At  the  close 
of  the  three  addresses  and  demonstrations,  a 
commentator,  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  lessons  in  advance,  will  indicate 
in  what  ways  the  principles  of  teaching  were 
applied  and  offer  additional  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Wedrusday  s  Program 

Although  the  convention  program  proper 
does  not  begin  until  1 :30  P.  M.  on  Thursday, 
March  24,  those  interested  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  exhibits  and  special  group  meetings 
of  various  organizations  will  be  busy  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon.  A  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  and  several  dinners  are  scheduled  for 
7:30  P.  M. 

Thursday  s  Program 

On  Thursday  morning,  March  24,  the  main 
order  of  business  will  be  registration  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  arrangement  of  all  social  activities. 
At  1 :30  there  will  be  a  musical  program 


by  the  band  and  the  glee  club  of  the  George 
Washington  and  the  James  Monroe  High 
Schools  of  New  York. 

Following  the  address  of  welcome  and  the 
President’s  Annual  Message,  general  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  given  by  Henry  Levy,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York,  and  Louis  A.  Rice,  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Banquet  will  be  held  in  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  March  24,  at  6 :30.  An  unusually 
interesting  and  entertaining  program  has  been 
arranged.  Dancing  will  begin  at  9 :30.  Reser¬ 
vations  for  the  Banquet  may  be  sent  to  Seth  B. 
Carkin,  253  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  or  you  may  pay  at  the  time  of  registra¬ 
tion.  Tickets  are  $3.50  each. 

Section  Meetings  on  Friday 

The  following  section  meetings  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Friday  morning,  from  10  to  12 
o’clock : 

Stenogxaphy:  Under  the  direction  of  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry;  Chairman,  Clinton  A.  Reed. 

Junior  Business  Training:  Under  the  direction  of 
Louis  A.  Rice;  Chairman,  John  G.  Kirk. 
Commercial  Law:  Under  the  direction  of  John  F. 

Robinson;  Chairman,  Harry  I.  Good. 

Economic  Geography:  Under  the  direction  of 
E.  S.  Donoho;  Chairman,  G.  M.  York. 

Business  English:  Under  the  direction  of  Walter  E. 

Leidner;  Chairman,  /.  Walter  Ross. 

Arithmetic:  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Cora  B. 

True;  Chairman,  George  L.  Hoffacker. 
Penmanship:  Under  the  direction  of  John  A. 
Luman;  Chairman,  W.  H.  Patten.  This  section 
will  also  hold  an  afternoon  session  from  2:30 
to  4:30. 

The  following  section  meetings  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  Friday  afternoon  from  2:30  to  4:30: 

Typewriting:  Under  the  direction  of  D.  D.  Lessen- 
berry;  Chairman,  Lena  Dalton. 

Office  Practice:  Under  the  direction  of  Louis  A. 

Rice;  Chairman,  Dr.  Earl  Tharp. 

Bookkeeping:  Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Cora  B. 

True;  Chairman,  Charles  E.  Bowman. 
Salesmanship  and  Advertising:  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  E.  S.  Donoho;  Chairman,  John  W.  Wingate. 
Economics:  Under  the  direction  of  John  F.  Robin¬ 
son;  Chairman,  Catherine  F.  Nulty. 

Saturday  Morning 

The  Association  Breakfast  is  scheduled  for 
9:15.  The  regular  business  meeting  will 
follow  at  10:15,  and  the  conventiofi  will  con- 
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elude  with  an  inspirational  address  by  the 
Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau,  former  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Turkey. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities 

New  York  is  known  the  world  over  as  a 
host  par  excellence.  This  reputation  will  be 
fully  maintained  during  the  convention  by  the 
local  arrangements  committee  of  twenty  of 
the  E.  C.  T.  A.’s  most  charming  and  talented 
members,  under  the  capable  direction  of 
Chairman  Nathaniel  Altholz,  and  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  Seth  B.  Carkin. 

Reduced  Fares  on  All  Railroads 

The  rate  of  one  and  one-half  fares  on  the 
Certificate  Plan  is  available  for  members  and 
their  families,  provided  150  certificates  are 
presented. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  a  certificate  and  not  a 
receipt  when  you  buy  your  railroad  tickets. 


Immediately  on  your  arrival  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  present  your  certificate  to  the  endorsing 
officer,  Alexander  S.  Massed,  Secretary,  as 
the  reduced  fares  for  the  return  journey  will 
not  apply  unless  you  are  properly  identified 
as  provided  for  by  the  certificates. 

Members  Receive  Valuable  Yearbook 

.Anyone  interested  in  commercial  education 
may  become  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  dues  of  $2.00  to  Arnold  M. 
Lloyd,  Treasurer,  1200  Walnut  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Membership  in  the 
Association  entitles  the  member  to  one  1932 
yearbook  and  free  admission  to  section 
meetings  at  the  Convention.  The  1932  year¬ 
book  is  the  fifth  yearbook  published  by  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  Its  theme  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  fourth  yearbook,  “Modern  Methods 
of  Teaching  Business  Subjects,”  a  topic  which 
was  not  exhausted  last  year. 


^hree  Spring  Contests  c^nnounced 

Are  Your  Classes  Going  to  Compete,  Tool 


NATIONAL  typewriting  contest  for 
schools  is  being  sponsored  by  E.  E. 
Fink,  of  the  El  Dorado  (Kansas)  High 
School.  Mr.  Fink  is  an  experienced  contest 
manager,  having  already  conducted  a  state¬ 
wide  contest  in  Kansas  in  which  eighty 
schools  participated. 


contestants  in  each  state  as  well  as  in  the 
nation.  A  fee  of  fifty  cents  will  be  charged 
for  each  school  and  the  test  copies  will  cost 
one  cent  each.” 

Teachers  who  are  interested  should  write 
Mr.  Fink  at  once  for  further  details,  stating 
the  number  of  test  copies  required. 


Kansas  Contests  to  be  Held  in  March 


Ohio  Contests  in  April  and  May 


The  plan  he  proposes  is  somewhat  sitnilar 
to  the  Wisconsin  plan  of  bringing  the  contest 
to  each  school,  which  was  inaugurated  by  the 
State  Normal  College  at  Whitewater,  in  1930, 
after  the  original  state  contests  had  been 
abandoned. 

“The  contest,”  Mr.  Fink  writes,  “is 'to  be 
held  the  third  week  of  March.  Test  copies 
will  be  provided  and  as  many  students  as 
the  teacher  desires  may  take  the  test,  which 
will  be  given  in  the  classroom  under  regular 
class  conditions.  The  three  best  papers  will 
be  entered  in  the  contest  and  sent  to  the  con¬ 
test  manager,  where  they  will  be  checked  and 
the  results  compiled. 

The  test  is  to  be  based  upon  both  speed  and 
accuracy.  First-year  as  well  as  second-year 
students  may  be  entered,  but  they  will  be  in 
different  classifications.  Rankings  will  be 
made  for  each  state  as  well  as  for  the  nation. 
Awards  will  be  given  the  four  highest  ranking 


The  Ohio  Sectional  Contest  in  Shorthand 
and  Typewriting  will  be  held  April  23,  and 
the  State  Contest,  May  24.  Anyone  wishing 
a  copy  of  the  rules  governing  these  contests 
should  write  to  Nellie  A.  Ogle,  Department 
of  Commercial  Education,  State  College, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  Contest  Set  for  May 

May  7  is  the  date  set  for  the  Contest  to 
be  held  at  State  Teachers  College  at  Blooms- 
burg.  If  you  have  not  received  details,  Mr. 
H.  A.  Andruss,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  of  that  College,  will  be  glad  to 
supply  them.  Bookkeeping,  business  arith¬ 
metic,  and  business  law  will  be  tested,  as  well 
as  shorthand  and  typewriting.  High  schools 
may  enter  two  students  for  each  event,  and 
living  accommodations  will  be  furnished  the 
conte.stants  while  in  Bloomsburg, 
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Salesmanship  as  a  'SJocatim 

By  Fredonia  Jane  Kingo 

Director  of  Training,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  Illinois 
address  delivered  before  the  Illinois  Society  for  Vocational  Education  and  Practical  Arts,  November,  1931) 


/N  a  sense,  it  might  have  been  easier  to 
give  this  talk  three  years  ago.  Certainly 
it  will  be  easier  to  give  a  talk  somewhat 
along  these  lines  three  years  from  now.  But 
since  we  are  living  in  1932,  we  need  to  face 
facts  as  they  are  in  1932,  rather  than  as  they 
existed  a  while  ago  or  as  we  think  they  will 
exist  some  time  in  the  future. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of  salesman¬ 
ship  before  this  group,  it  seems  best  to  link 
the  topic  with  salesmanship  courses  as  given  in 
the  high  school  or  at  least  with  salesmanship 
as  it  may  touch  the  life  of  a  high  school  stu¬ 
dent.  Unless  you  have  had  particular  occasion 
to  investigate  the  growth  of  salesmanship  as 
a  study,  you  probably  do  not  realize  its  note¬ 
worthy  development  in  Chicago  within  the 
last  few  years.  From  a  small  beginning  some 
ten  years  ago  (about  200  students  enrolled  in 
courses  in  general  salesmanship),  the  work 
has  grown  to  a  point  where  this  semester 
classes  number  more  than  1,700  and  where 
the  courses  liave  come  to  include  specialized 
study  of  retail  selling  as  well  as  the  earlier 
general  salesmanship. 

Whaf  Does  Salesmanship  Offer? 

Naturally  the  question  arises:  What  lies 
before  these  salesmanship  students  or  before 
any  high  school  students  who  take  up  selling 
as  a  profession  ?  What  does  salesmanship 
offer  them? 

At  the  present  moment,  new  people  can 
probably  be  absorbed  into  selling  organiza¬ 
tions  only  in  about  the  same  proportion  that 
they  can  be  absorbed  into  any  other  line  of 
work.  Except  for  seasonal  building  up,  this 
is  not  a  time  of  expansion.  But  while  we  have 
just  been  passing  through  a  period  where  we 
have  needed  fewer  salespeople  than  usual,  our 
need  for  salesmanship  has  been,  and  is  now, 
particularly  urgent. 

Better  Salesmanship  Required 

With  unit  prices  down,  the  successful  sales¬ 
person  must  do  one  or  lx)th  of  two  things  in 
order  to  show  a  record  as  good  as  could  be 
shown  a  year  ago.  He  must  sell  to  more 
customers  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  he  must 
sell  more  things  to  each  customer.  Either  one 
of  these  means  of  combatting  lowered  unit 


prices  requires  skilled  salesmanship.  To  sell 
to  more  people  within  a  given  time  necessitates 
unusually  thorough  knowledge  of  stock  and 
store  practices  and  unusually  alert  guiding  of 
a  sale  in  order  to  avoid  dissatisfaction  to 
patrons.  To  sell  more  than  one  thing  to  each 
customer  calls  for  intelligent,  timely  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  to  accomplish  this  without  seeming 
to  oversell  is  not  always  easy. 

If  our  need  for  salesmanship  is  greater  than 
ever,  then  our  requirements  of  the  people 
who  are  to  enter  selling  are  correspondingly 
higher.  The  person  who  has  these  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  only  a  medium  or  small  degree 
stands  little  chance  of  rising  above  mediocrity, 
and  it  is  hard  to  be  mediocre  in  any  job,  es¬ 
pecially  just  now. 

Meeting  the  Public 

A  salesperson  is  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
representing  a  store  to  the  public  and  high 
school  people  are  young  for  such  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  obvious  that  salesmanship  should 
be  recommended  as  a  vocation  only  to  those 
who  have  acquired  sufficient  poise  and  have 
displayed  sufficient  promise  to  give  them  a 
fair  chance  in  their  jobs.  To  be  able  to  meet 
the  public  in  an  impressive  way  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  success  in  selling.  This  im¬ 
pressiveness  is  normally  made  up  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  satisfactory  appearance,  effective 
speech,  and  pleasing  manner.  Much  can  be 
done  to  develop  all  three  traits,  but  if  success 
must  be  proved  at  once  it  is  a  serious  handicap 
to  lack  any  one  of  them  markedly. 

To  be  able  to  learn  easily  is  likewise  im¬ 
portant.  In  any  large  organization  today,  a 
variety  of  systems  (quite  unsuspected  by  an 
outsider)  has  been  built  up  to  take  care  of 
the  wishes  of  this  same  outsider.  It  would 
greatly  simplify  a  salesperson’s  task  if  he  could 
limit  his  work  to  selling.  But  he  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  quickly  and  act  quickly  in 
common  and  in  uncommon  situations.  He  must 
be  able  to  use  his  head  in  difficult  transactions. 
If  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  annoyance  to  the 
customer  may  overbalance  any  amount  of 
good  service  on  the  part  of  the  store  at  other 
times  and  in  other  departments.  So  a  sales¬ 
man  must  learn  quickly  and  easily  and  then 
he  must  adhere  to  the  rules  and  systems  he 
has  learned. 
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Imagination 

A  third  qualification  for  a  salesperson  is  to 
be  able  to  use  imagination.  Good  sellinp 
means  far  more  than  going  to  stock  and 
bringing  out  just  what  the  customer  has  asked 
for.  Most  requests  are  not  nearly  so  definite 
or  so  simple  that  they  can  be  handled  this 
easily.  Unless  a  salesperson  can  think,  can 
draw  out  a  customer  by  skillful  questions  or 
comments,  can  answer  inquiries  as  to  suitability 
and  serviceability  and  comfort  and  the  like,  can 
judge  becomingness  and  fit — he  is  doing  only 
the  routine  work  of  selling.  And  anybody  can 
learn  to  do  the  mere  routine.  But  it  takes  real 
selling  to  choose  the  right  thing  to  show  to 
the  right  person.  Furthermore,  it  takes  imagi¬ 
nation  and  quick  thought  and  knowledge  of 
fashion  to  make  the  average  transaction  into 
a  bigger  sale  or  into  an  additional  sale.  And 
it  is  the  bigger  amount  or  the  additional 
amount  on  each  check  which  shows  the  crea¬ 
tive,  profitable  salesperson. 

Good  Judgment 

To  be  able  to  use  judgment  is  a  require¬ 
ment  as  great  as  the  ones  already  mentioned. 
If  imagination  goes  too  far,  overselling  or 
wrong  selling  will  be  the  result.  Aggressive¬ 
ness  and  suggestions  that  persuade  the  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  time  but  do  not  keep  her  per¬ 
suaded  cause  dissatisfaction,  returns,  needless 
expense.  So  judgment  to  temper  zeal  is 
necessary. 

You  are  wondering  whether  we  do  not  ask 
the  impossible  of  very  young  people;  ability 
to  meet  the  public  effectively,  to  be  accurate 
and  calm  in  complex  system  tangles,  to  use 
imagination  and  thus  do  really  creative  selling, 
to  balance  judgment  with  imagination.  We 
know  we  don’t  get  anywhere  near  100  per  cent 
in  these  requirements.  But  we  see  them  as 
necessary  qualifications,  and  if  the  salesperson 
is  to  be  successful  they  must  l>e  present  or 
must  be  developed  quickly. 

Advantages  of  the  Selling  Job 

If  a  salesperson  has  these  qualifications  they 
will  be  reflected  in  his  sales.  One  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  about  selling  is  that  its  results  may 
be  measured.  Since,  in  practically  all  selling 
jobs,  recompense  is  based  on  results,  here  is  a 
direct  spur  to  effort  and  a  direct  reward  to 
success.  If  the  salesperson  can  produce,  his 
value  becomes  evident  at  once.  In  good  times 
or  in  bad  times  his  worth  is  known  to  the 
employer. 

A  second  advantage  of  salesmanship — a  real 
selling  point — is  that  it  offers  variety.  Cus¬ 
tomers  are  different,  merchandise  is  different. 


transactions  are  different.  For  the  person  who 
would  avoid  the  monotonous,  selling  offers  a 
congenial  job. 

There  is  an  opportunity  to  learn,  too.  At 
one  time  a  department  manager  did  little  to 
instruct  the  people  under  him.  Today,  his  at¬ 
titude  is  different.  He  realizes  that  his  people 
do  best  when  they  know  what  they  are  doing. 
Of  course  he  is  a  busy  person.  This  limits 
his  chance  to  help  those  under  him.  But  the 
trend  toward  teaching  those  who  are  willing 
to  learn  is  very  strong.  Opportunity  to  acquire 
knowledge  frequently  comes  through  central¬ 
ized  courses  also — salesmanship,  discussions, 
merchandise  information  meetings,  and  the 
like,  planned  by  the  store’s  Training  Depart¬ 
ment,  or,  in  small  organizations,  perhaps  by 
some  special  person  who  has  this  in  charge. 

A  Chance  to  Advance 

And  where  there  is  opportunity  to  learn, 
there  is  a  chance  to  advance.  Good  assistants 
and  heads  of  stock  are  promoted  or  transferred 
and  good  salespeople  then  become  heads  of 
stock  or  assistants.  Not  all  of  them  can  be 
moved  up.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  higher  jobs.  But  a  store  has  many 
departments;  it  can  use  many  experts;  it  has 
many  promotional  possibilities.  And  even  if 
the  salesperson  cannot  be  given  a  superior 
position,  the  very  fact  that  he  improves  in 
selling  brings  with  it  salary  and  bonus  satis¬ 
faction  very  worth  while  in  itself. 

Announcement 

of  tbt 

International  Congress  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Education 

London,  England,  July  ij-sf,  xgji 

EACHERS  and  others  interested  in  be¬ 
coming  members  of  the  American  Society 
for  Commercial  Education  or  in  attending  the 
International  Congress  for  Commercial  Exiu- 
cation  to  be  held  in  London  in  July,  should 
communicate  with  Mr.  John  O.  Malott,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  American  Society  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  224  South  Walnut  Street, 
Clarendon,  Virginia. 

Membership  Application  Blanks  May  Be 
Obtained  from  Mr.  Malott 

The  membership  fee  for  the  American 
Society  for  Commercial  Education  is  two 
dollars.  A  more  complete  announcement  about 
the  American  Society  and  the  International 
Congress  will  be  published  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Gregg  Writer. 
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SCHOOL  NEWS  ^  PERSONAL  NOTES 


From  the  Elditor’s  Mail  Bag 


yf'  RECENT  bulletin  from  the  managing 
director  of  Gregg  Schools  (England), 
Mr.  John  McKechnie,  contains  the 
following  paragraph  which  is  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  schools 
he  represents. 

“Now  that  we  are  resuming  intensive  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  R.  S.  A.  examinations  of  1932, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1931  we  se¬ 
cured  a  record  number  of  certificates  in  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand.  There  were  238  successes, 
57  of  these  at  140  words  per  minute,  thirteen 
more  than  at  this  speed  in  1930.  Even  more 
gratifying  is  the  fact  that  our  percentage  of 
failures  was  lower  than  ever  before.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Gregg  Schools  passes  and 
failures  with  the  passes  and  failures  of  all 
other  schools  combined  records  an  advantage 
to  the  Gregg  Schools  of  20  per  cent.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  thirty-one  also  marked  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  in  the  typewriting  results — the 
largest  success  list  both  in  the  intermediate 
and  advanced  stages  ever  secured  in  one  year.” 


TNTERESTING  plans  are  being  laid  by  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  in  connection 
with  Professor  Dellaas  of  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration,  for  a  European  Eco¬ 
nomic  Seminar.  In  addition  to  a  certain 
amount  of  travel,  about  two  weeks  each  will 
be  spent  in  London,  Frankfort,  Geneva,  and 
Paris.  In  these  places  men  who  are  leaders 
in  the  economics  field  will  give  seminar  lec¬ 
tures  to  members  of  the  party,  and,  of  course, 
the  customary  trips  will  be  arranged  to  fac¬ 
tories,  stores,  and  industrial  plants  of  all 
kinds. 

“We  are  working  on  the  itinerary,”  writes 
Mr.  William  M.  Barber,  business  manager  of 
the  Bureau,  “and  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  a 
descriptive  folder,  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  to 
any  of  your  readers  who  may  be  interested.” 
Mr.  Barber’s  address  is  11  Boyd  Street, 
Newton,  Massachusetts. 


GRADUATES  in  Human  Engineering  out- 
numbered  those  of  the  other  courses  at 
the  forty-fifth  graduating  exercises  at  Goldey 
College,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  January. 
It  is  a  new  term  to  us,  and  how  it  fires  the 
imagination  with  the  possibilities  it  oflFers! 


From  the  brief  mention  in  the  printed  pro¬ 
gram,  we  take  it  that  this  is  an  innovation 
at  Goldey  College  during  the  past  year.  The 
note  reads:  “Special  evening  classes  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  and  women  are 
organized  periodically.  These  classes  meet 
one  evening  a  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks, 
and  may  be  taken  separately  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  courses.  During  1931,  special 
classes  were  conducted  in  Principles  of  Psy¬ 
chology,  Salesmanship,  Business  English,  Ac¬ 
counting,  Law,  Parliamentary  Law,  Adver¬ 
tising,  and  Human  Engineering.  Other  classes 
in  Educational  Psychology,  Accounting,  News 
Writing,  and  Humanics  are  being  carried  on 
at  this  time.  The  courses  in  Psychology  are 
directed  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Lund,  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Temple  University,  and  each 
carries  two  semester  hours  of  college  credit. 
The  course  in  Humanics  is  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Harry  W.  Nock,  of  the  Personnel  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  E.  1.  duPont  Company.” 

^\T OT  often  does  a  school  number  at  a 
\s  sixty-sixth  anniversary  celebration  one 
of  its  first  graduates.  But  that  happened  at 
the  festivities  attending  the  birthday  party  of 
Spalding  Commercial  College,  which  was 
established  in  1865  by  James  F.  Spalding — 
the  second  school  of  higher  education  to  be 
opened  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Music,  speaking,  and  dancing,  rounded  out 
a  gala  program  at  Spalding  College  last  De¬ 
cember  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  the 
school,  and  among  the  guests  of  honor  were 
George  W.  Shearer,  of  the  class  of  1865,  and 
Edwin  R.  Weeks,  of  the  class  of  1869. 

Kansas  City  has  to  thank  Mr.  Spalding 
not  only  for  his  contribution  to  commercial 
education,  but  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  gift 
of  a  thousand  books  from  his  personal  col¬ 
lection  donated  to  the  Public  Library  at  the 
time  it  was  founded. 

S^IERLING  KERSEY,  who,  since  1929, 
^  has  been  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  California,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the 
Long  Beach  Public  Schools,  a  position  carry¬ 
ing  with  it  an  annual  salary  of  twice  what 
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he  received  from  the  state. ,  The  Long  Beach 
appointment,  according  to  a  news  report  in 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  will  become 
effective  on  August  1,  at  which  time  Mr. 
Kersey  will  succeed  W.  L.  Stephens,  who 
will  retire  after  more  than  twenty  years  as 
head  of  the  Long  Beach  school  system. 

In  1929  Mr.  Kersey  was  appointed  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  suc¬ 
ceed  William  B.  Cooper,  who  became  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education.  In  1930 
Mr.  Kersey  was  elected  for  a  four-year  term 
without  opposition. 

Mr.  Kersey’s  return  to  a  more  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  educational  activities  of 
southern  California  will  be  most  welcome,  for 
southern  California  was  forced  to  give  him 
up  to  the  State  in  1929,  when  Governor  Young 
took  him  from  the  Assistant  Superintendency 
of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools,  where  he 
was  doing  most  effective  work  in  school 
administration.  What  California  now  loses  m 
state  supervision,  she  gains  in  having  an  ex¬ 
perienced  general  on  the  firing  line. 

CT'FIE  signature  “Mrs.  E.  P.  Rosedahl’’  did 
not  look  familiar  the  first  time  we  saw  it 
on  a  letter  from  Barnes  Commercial  College, 
Denver,  Colorado.  We  had  been  accustomed 
to  seeing  it  signed  “Helen  Linea  Nelson” — 
hut  that  was  before  her  recent  marriage. 

Felicitations,  Mrs.  Rosedahl ! 


A  'F  the  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Meeting  in 
December,  Miss  A.  Lulu  Hill,  of  the 
Senior  High  School  at  East  St.  Louis,  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  elec¬ 
tion  means  that  Miss  Hill  will  succeed  to  the 
President’s  chair  at  the  end  of  three  years  of 
service  on  the  Board. 

During  the  seventy-five  years  of  its  exis¬ 
tence,  the  Association  has  had  but  three 
women  presidents;  Ella  Flagg  Young,  Bertha 
.Vrmbruster,  and  Fannie  Merwin,  County 
Superintendent  of  Mason  County. 

We  extend  to  Miss  Hill  our  hearty  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  high  honor  conferred  on 
her  by  her  Illinois  colleagues,  and  our  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 


Cr EN  new  Office  of  Education  publications 
are  now  availab’e  by  purchase  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Included  in  the  list  of  most  recently  pub¬ 
lished  bulletins  prepared  by  Federal  education 
specialists  are  four  more  advance  chapters  of 
the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  in  the 
United  States,  1928-30.  They  are ;  Elementary 
Education,  Bulletin  1931  No.  20,  Chapter  2; 
Secondary  Education.  Bulletin  1931  No.  20, 
Chapter  3 ;  Commercial  Education,  Bulletin 
1931  No.  20,  Chapter  5,  and  Homemaking 


Education,  Bulletin  1931  No.  20,  Chapter  6. 
Each  of  the  new  chapters  is  10  cents. 

Referring  to  Bulletin  1931  No.  18,  Certain 
State  Programs  for  The  Improvement  of 
Rural  School  Instruction,  just  delivered  by 
the  printer,  Wm.  John  Cooper,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  says,  “Improvement 
in  country  schools  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
Procedures  used  in  one  State  to  accelerate 
progress  are  of  interest  to  those  confronted 
with  similar  education  in  other  States.”  The 
bulletin  reviews  State  programs  of  signifi- 
•  cance.  The  price  is  10  cents. 

Another  in  the  group  of  new  publications 
is  Report  Cards  for  Kindergarten  and  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades,  Leaflet  No.  41,  price  10  cents. 
This  22-page  leaflet  contains  15  report  card 
illustrations  and  furnishes  first-hand  data 
gathered  from  a  study  of  628  report  cards  in 
use  in  515  city  school  systems. 

Music,  Leaflet  No.  17,  price  5  cents,  and 
Veterinary  Medicine,  Leaflet  No.  18,  price  5 
cents,  are  the  most  recent  Office  of  Education 
productions  in  the  Guidance  Leaflets  series. 

A  classified  and  annotated  list  of  selected 
references  on  the  education  of  Negroes  pub¬ 
lished  during  1928-1930  compri.ses  the  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  Education  of  the  Negro,  Bulletin 
1931  No.  17,  price  10  cents. 

Helps  for  Sc1kk)1s  in  Celebrating  The 
George  Washington  Bicentennial  in  1932, 
Pamphlet  No.  25,  price  5  cents,  although  just 
off  the  press  a  short  time,  is  very  much  in 
demand.  Thousands  of  copies  have  already 
been  delivered  to  teachers  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators  in  ^very  state. 

P  ROM  far  and  wide  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy  are  being  extended  to  his  wife  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family  on  the  tragic 
death  of  Glenn  C.  Kingsbury,  typewriter 
demonstrator  extraordinary,  who  has  served 
so  well  the  interests  of  Royal  manufacturers 
and  users  for  a  number  of  years  past.  As 
you  have  probably  already  seen  from  the 
Gregg  Writer,  Mr.  Kingsbury  was  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  at  Milwaukee  while 
going  to  his  first  appointment  for  the  new 
year.  Typewriting  classes  will  be  the  poorer 
for  the  loss  of  his  helpful  and  inspiring 
demonstrations. 

^^T^EATH  has  also  claimed  a  young  member 
of  Mr.  E.  D.  McIntosh’s  faculty  at  the 
Lawrence  Commercial  School,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts.  Miss  E.  Virginia  Judson  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  shorthand  department  of 
that  school  for  several  years  and  has  endeared 
herself  to  her  students  as  well  as  her  friends. 

Miss  Blanche  Bernardin  (now  Mrs.  Charles 
Roussel),  a  former  head  of  the  department,  is 
taking  over  the  work  again  for  the  current 
school  year. 
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Teaching  the 

Individual  Through  a  Shorthand  Class 

By  Dorothy  Leibrand 

Central  High  School,  Bay  City,  Michigan 


HILE  individual  differences  have 
been  recognized  by  business  people 
since  the  first  shop  was  opened,  it  is 
only  lately. that  the  teaching  profession  has 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  of  this  factor. 
Department  stores  offer  as  wide  a  variety  as 
possible  of  articles  on  the  basis  of  individual 
differences.  These  appear  as  varieties  ap¬ 
pealing  to  differences  in  taste  existing  because 
of  various  emotional  reactions,  differences  in 
utilitarian  possibilities  which  have  been  created 
through  the  recognition  that  various  mental 
judgments  will  be  made,  and  differences  in 
size  which  result  from  varying  physical  char¬ 
acteristics. 

Every  profession  seems  to  take  individual 
differences  into  account,  but  I  believe  those 
who  are  farthest  behind  in  their  attempt  to 
make  capital  of  them  are  teachers  and  those  in 
charge  of  penal  institutions. 

Individual  Dijferences 

• 

There  are  three  reasons  why  we  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  this  factor  which  is  present 
in  our  teaching  situation:  First,  our  success 
as  teachers  is  measured  by  our  results.  We 
cannot  get  the  best  results  unless  we  recognize 
individual  differences.  Second,  the  student  has 
a  right  to  have  his  individuality  respected. 
Third,  individual  differences  are  the  hope  of 
the  race. 

Supposing  members  of  the  race  back  in  the 
age  of  the  Neanderthal  man  had  been  alike 
in  every  particular,  we  would  still  have  those 
characteristics.  How  could  we  be  otherwise 
if  there  were  no  variations?  And  if  you  are  an 
evolutionist,  you  can  make  startling  conclusions 
along  the  same  line  with  regard  to  more  primi¬ 
tive  forms.  Caleb  Saleehy,  in  his  “Parenthood 
and  Race  Culture,”  in  speaking  of  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  a  superior  race,  writes,  “Taking 
the  modern  estimates  of  the  physicists,  we  are 
assured  that  the  total  period  of  past  human  e.x- 
perience  is  very  brief  compared  with  what  may 
reasonably  be  predicted.  Granted  then  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited  time,  what  inherent  limita¬ 
tions  are  there  to  the  upward  development  of 
man  as  a  moral  and  intellectual  being?  There 
is  no  warrant  whatever  for  supposing  that 
the  forces  which  have  brought  us  thus  far 
have  been  exhausted.  The  fact  that  we  can 


imagine  nothing  higher  than  ourselves,  that 
we  make  even  our  gods  in  our  own  image, 
offers  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  nothing 
higher  will  ever  be.” 

This  superior  race  will  never  be  achieved 
by  uniformity.  It  is  for  us  to  welcome  varia¬ 
tions  and  build  our  school  system  around  them. 

Heredity 

These  differences  among  individuals  may  be 
classified,  according  to  source,  into  the  two 
large  groups  of  heredity  and  environment. 
Heredity  is  by  far  the  more  powerful  in  dealing 
with  children.  Causes  due  to  heredity  are  the 
least  susceptible  to  change.  A  most  convincing 
type  of  experiment  was  done  by  Galton.  He 
collected  data  on  identical  twins,  which  arise 
from  one  germ  cell  and  which  therefore  have 
identical  heredity  so  far  as  experiments  on 
animals  lower  than  man  reveal.  These  twins 
were  separated  early  in  life  and  reared  in  very 
different  environments.  Galton  found  that 
the  resemblances  in  physical  appearances  were 
not  the  only  ones  which  persisted,  but  even  in 
ideas  and  habits  the  two  individuals  of  each 
pair  of  twins  remained  alike  throughout  life. 

This  shows  how  futile  it  is  to  expect  that  we 
can  change  an  individual  by  a  harsh  word  or 
a  stern  look  or  by  detainment  after  school.  I 
do  believe  that  these  inborn  traits  can  be 
modified  to  some  extent,  of  course,  but  their 
modification  requires  delicacy  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  anyone  who  attempts  it  and  a  high 
degree  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  being  subjected  to  the  attempt. 

Praise  More  Effective  Than  Censure 

I  believe  instinctive  differences  require  some 
consideration.  Instinctively  everyone  is  alike 
qualitatively.  However,  they  are  unalike 
quantitatively.  Some  children  can  be  coerced 
by  scolding,  others  are  confirmed  in  their  ways 
by  the  same  treatment. 

We  can  all  remember  instances  when  some 
instructor  has  used  sarcasm,  or  has  unjustly 
or  justly  accused  us  of  some  misdeed.  Very 
likely  you  still  have  a  memory  of  your  reaction 
at  the  time — perhaps  resentment  toward  that 
instructor  still  persists.  No  amount  of  sugary 
sweetness  follow’ing  would  change  your  at- 
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titude.  Furthermore,  it  is  likely  that  you  did 
not  cooperate  with  that  teacher  the  rest  of  the 
term  any  more  than  was  necessary,  and  that 
you  did  not  have  confidence  in  anything  he 
said.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  egotism,  it  is 
a  safe  genefal  rule  not  to  look  for  individual 
differences,  never  to  use  sarcasm,  never  to  say 
anything  belittling  to  children  no  matter  how 
tnuch  they  seem  to  deserve  it.  Because  of  the 
capacity  of  the  human  race  for  sympathy, 
the  use  of  sarcasm  or  undue  harshness  reacts 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  class  situation  as  a 
whole.  This  does  not  mean  that  pupils  should 
not  be  corrected,  of  course,  but  the  teacher 
should  be  conscious  of  a  helpful  mind  set  before 
she  does  it.  The  individual  difference  factor 
that  we  are  to  recognize  here  is  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  have  egos  but  the  teacher  must  have  none. 
A  teacher  loses  her  ability  to  handle  a  situation 
effectively  when  she  projects  her  own  ego 
into  it. 

Social  Approval  Strongly  Desired 

The  instinct  which  is  probably  foremost  in 
children  of  high  school  age  is  the  desire  for 
social  approval.  We  find  all  degrees  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  praise.  Different  devices  should 
utilize  this  instinct  in  the  classroom.  The 
nonchalant  bringing  up  of  names,  such  as 
“Close  your  circles  at  right  angles — Wanda 
did  that  very  well  on  her  practice  work,”  or 
“Margaret,  write  with  a  smoother  movement. 
Notice  how  lightly  George’s  pencil  moves,”  is 
effective  and  the  time  required  is  practically 
negligible.  If  George  happens  to  especially 
delight  in  receiving  social  approval,  the  teacher 
might  dictate  to  him  while  the  others  watch. 
However,  if  George  is  satisfied  with  a  small 
amount,  or  if  other  factors  oppose  this  desire 
for  recognition,  such  as  self-distrust,  it  would 
be  well  to  stop  at  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name. 

The  posting  of  work  in  conspicuous  places — 
any  publicity  that  is  possible — ^brief  mention 
of  some  outstanding  achievement  in  other 
classes  or  to  other  instructors  who  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  pupil  by  personal  comment  to  him,  are 
really  fair  to  him  and  to  the  teacher  also.  But 
caution  should  be  used  not  to  emotionalize 
over  even  unusual  accomplishments  and  also 
to  disguise  any  ulterior  motive. 

Recognise  Students'  Ability 

Recognition  should  be  made  in  a  free,  honest 
way.  The  children  we  are  teaching  have  these 
instincts  and  it  is  right  for  us  to  recognize 
them. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  take  children 
as  they  are  and  not  attempt  to  educate  their 
instincts  into  a  more  desirable  form  for  inte¬ 
gration  into  the  social  and  economic  scheme, 
but  I  do  believe  that  the  attempt  to  accomplish 


this  education  should  not  be  along  the  “thwart¬ 
ing”  line ;  it  should  be  of  a  positive,  impersonal 
nature,  always  when  the  pupil  is  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude. 

Explain  the  Laws  of  Learning 

We  should  not  stop  with  the  recognition  of 
individual  differences  in  the  immediate  school¬ 
room  situation.  Because  we  cannot  give  much 
individual  aid  to  pupils  in  accordance  with  their 
different  mental  capacities,  we  should  make  up 
for  this  lack  whenever  opportunity  occurs. 
One  way  is  to  explain  to  them  the  laws  of 
learning.  These  laws  apply  to  the  general  men¬ 
tal  equipment  which  the  majority  of  the  human 
race  has  in  common,  thus  enabling  each  pupil 
to  adapt  them  to  the  quantity  of  application, 
memory,  motor  control,  etc.  that  he  possesses. 
This  procedure  also  teaches  pupils  how  to 
study,  which  is  the  job  of  every  teacher  in  the 
system. 

Using  as  an  example  the  laws  of  memory, 
such  a  simple  incident  as  the  learning  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  number  which  the  pupils  know  very  well, 
may  be  taken.  Bring  out  the  laws  of  memory  in 
some  such  way  as  the  following :  The  first  time 
they  called  the  number  they  had  to  look  it  up, 
the  second  time  they  probably  had  to,  possibly 
the  third.  Finally  they  knew  it,  and  the  tele¬ 
phone  book  was  no  longer  necessary.  What 
caused  them  to  become  so  familiar  with  the 
number  that  it  was  at  their  command  instan¬ 
taneously  ?  The  answer  will  come,  “Repetition.” 
Apply  this  to  shorthand  learning,  that  to  re¬ 
peat  and  repeat  some  character  we  want  to 
remember  is  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  to  get 
results  we  must  conform  to  this  law. 

Leading  Questions 

You  might  then  ask  them  how  many  learned 
some  such  poem  as  “Oh,  Captain,  My  Captain.” 
Probably  all  have.  In  such  a  situation  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  who  wrote  it,  first, 
for  the  cultural  information  of  the  pupils; 
second,  it  allows  someone  to  be  able  to  expand 
his  ego  and  receive  social  recognition  from 
the  class;  third,  little  variations,  insertions, 
“by-the-ways”  (whatever  you  may  call  them), 
if  not  overdone,  sometimes  awaken  a  class 
and  yet  do  not  detract  from  the  lesson  plan. 
Without  wasting  further  time  on  it,  ask  how 
many  know  it  now.  Probably  no  one  does. 
Read  a  verse  of  some  poem  within  the  delight 
and  interest  of  the  pupils,  such  as  Kipling’s 
“Gunga  Din.”  Ask  them  which  they  could 
learn  more  easily,  a  verse  of  “Oh,  Captain”  or 
the  new  verse  just  read.  The  answer  will  be 
that  they  could  learn  “Oh,  Captain,”  more 
easily.  To  the  question,  “Why,”  the  answer 
should  be  forthcoming,  because  they  had 
learned  it  before. 

(Continued  on  page  336) 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT  1 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Isn't  It  The  Truth! 

“Many  seem  to  think  that  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  the  only  commercial  studies  needed 
in  the  training  of  stenographers.” 

— Business  Education  Bulletin  of  the  Des  Moines  Public  Schools 


STONISHING  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
the  truth  that  the  statement  in  the 
quotation  given  above  is  the  popular 
conception  of  the  secretarial  or  stenographic 
course.  This  situation  arises,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  from  two  causes.  The  first  is  that 
an  astonishingly  large  number  of  our  teachers 
have  but  little  skill  either  as  practical  writers 
of  shorthand  or  as  typists.  Their  whole  stock 
of  knowledge  is  more  or  less  theoretical. 
Many  of  them  have  never  experienced  the 
thrill  of  being  able  to  do  what  they  are 
attempting  to  teach  others  to  do,  except  on 
a  very  low  level  of  performance.  James,  in 
“Talks  to  Teachers,”  makes  a  very  pertinent 
comment  on  this  phase  of  teaching: 

A  teacher  should  never  try  to  make  the  pupils  do 
a  thing  which  she  cannot  do  herself.  “Come  and 
let  me  show  you  how,”  is  an  incomparably  better 
stimulus  than  “Go  and  do  it  as  the  book  directs.” 
Children  admire  a  teacher  who  has  skill. 

This  lack  of  personal  skill  is  unfortunate, 
because  the  teacher  of  a  skill  subject  should 
be  able  to  interpret  vividly  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  in  acquiring  skill  and  by  demonstration 
convey  understandingly  the  means  by  which 
his  pupils  may  acquire  it.  At  least  he  should 
be  able  to  understand  clearly  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  others  in  learning — something 
that  is  very  hard  to  do  unless  one  has  had 
experience  himself.  If  he  can  go  further  and 
translate  this  experience  into  action,  so  much 
the  better.  Without  this  experience  and  the 
knowledge  acquired  through  it,  the  teacher  is 
much  in  the  situation  of  one  who  has  learned 
the  art  of  training  lions  from  reading  a  mag¬ 
azine  article,  but  without  the  penalties  that 
conceivably  may  accrue  by  making  a  mis¬ 
take  when  giving  a  lion  his  first  lesson.  The 
lion’s  “teacher”  may  know  all  about  it,  but 
the  lion  does  not  know  that  he  knows,  so 
there  is  at  once  a  lack  of  understanding  and 
of  teamwork,  the  final  consequences  of  which 
are  easily  predictable. 

In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  teachers  know 
all  about  the  technical  subjects  from  the 


theoretical  point  of  view.  They  have  perhaps 
taken  courses  in  pedagogy,  or  methods  of 
teaching,  and  in  psychology,  attended  numer¬ 
ous  lectures  on  and  administered  tests  and 
measurements — done  research  w'ork  without 
limit — but  they  do  not  know  the  “inside”  job. 
Knowing  these  subjects  and  how  they  function 
in  actual  teaching  is  the  teacher’s  job,  but 
these  subjects  in  themselves  are  hopelessly  in¬ 
sufficient  to  produce  good  teaching.  They  are 
effective  only  when  superimposed  upon  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  basic  technical  sub¬ 
jects — shorthand  and  typewriting — and  a  high 
degree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  each. 

Many  teachers  through  lack  of  actual  ex¬ 
perience  are  unfamiliar  with  the  atmosphere 
and  activities  of  a  business  office.  The  knowl¬ 
edges  and  skills  that  are  necessary  to  make 
shorthand  and  typing  function  in  a  natural 
business  situation  are  completely  detached 
from  their  own  experience.  The  modem  ste¬ 
nographer’s  job  no  longer  consists  only  of 
taking  dictation  and  transcribing  it  accu¬ 
rately — which,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  a  large-sized  accomplishment.  These  skills, 
of  course,  are  basic.  They  are  the  secretary’s 
two  indispensable  tools.  His  typewriter  is 
merely  the  modern  substitute  for  pen  or 
pencil,  and  his  shorthand  is  simply  another 
form  of  handwriting — in  high  gear,  with  the 
accelerator  pushed  all  the  way  down.  To  use 
these  tools  effectively,  a  certain  degree  of 
mastery  of  them  must  be  acquired.  This  mas¬ 
tery  is  the  result  of  correctly  directed  effort, 
which  depends  more  on  the  individual  than 
on  anything  else.  Skill  cannot  be  acquired 
by  the  process  of  pure  reasoning  alone ;  it  must 
be  combined  with  action.  Equipped  with  the 
main  tools  of  his  profession,  the  future  secre¬ 
tary  is  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  training 
for  secretarial  work. 

What  we  are  going  to  say  now  is  as  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  teacher  as  it  is  to  the  future 
secretary.  Let  us  gently  refer  you  again  to 
the  quotation  from  James.  What  else  is 
needed  to  prepare  the  student  for  a  secretarial 
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position — or  even  a  first-class  stenographic 
position  ?  That  opens  a  big  field,  with  ramifica¬ 
tions  in  various  directions,  but  there  are  certain 
basic  subjects,  practices,  and  procedures  com¬ 
mon  to  practically  all  lines  of  business  and 
industry  with  which  the  secretary  must  have 
more  than  a  mere  speaking  acquaintance. 
Some  of  these  require  technical  skill,  but  a 
majority  of  them  require  only  information 
or  knowledge  (with  the  usual  distinction), 
backed  by  judgment  in  the  application  of  it — 
something  that  can  be  acquired  in  school  by 
working  out  definite  problems  that  duplicate 
business  experiences.  For  example,  though 
this  is  primitive,  the  secretary  should  have  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  most  attractive  forms 
of  business  letters,  and  considerable  skill  m 
taking  unarranged  material — either  in  short¬ 
hand  notes  or  otherwise — and  whipping  it  into 
shape  for  mailing.  He  should  have  training 
in  organizing  his  dictation  and  his  transcrip¬ 
tion — with  plenty  of  practice  in  both.  Mailing 
procedures  should  be  understood,  even  though 
in  large  organizations  this  work  is  handled  by 
specialists.  Many  of  us  are  prone  to  think 
of  business  in  terms  of  the  steel  or  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  and  let  our  imaginations  run 
away  with  us,  visioning  our  young  hopefuls 
sitting  beside  the  president  of  the  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation  or  General  Motors  taking  dicta¬ 
tion,  and  otherwise  helping  him  run  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  small  office  with  perhaps  only  one 
stenographer,  or  “secretary,”  is  still  a  big 
factor,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned. 

The  secretary  must  be  familiar  with  such 
techniques  as  dictating  letters;  editing  dictated 
material ;  form  and  follow-up  letters ;  mailing 
lists;  making  summaries;  interviewing  busi¬ 
ness  callers ;  directing  work  of  other  stenog¬ 
raphers,  and  a  host  of  other  activities  insep¬ 
arable  from  his  employer’s  work.  He  should 
be  familiar  with  all  forms  of  communication — 
telegrams,  cables,  etc.  The  technique  of  tele¬ 
phoning  should  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  it  is 
to  a  telephone  operator  who  has  a  “voice  with 
a  smile,”  and  who  knows  what  number  to 
ring  when  you  ask  for  Caledonia  5-3421.  The 
amount  of  business  transacted  by  telephone  is 
simply  astonishing.  Lately  there  has  come 
into  the  communication  field  a  machine  known 
as  a  teletypewriter,  which  is  similar  to  a  type¬ 
writer  and  requires  the  services  of  a  typist. 
One  writes  a  communication  on  this  machine 
in  New  York,  we  will  say,  and  the  receiving 
machine  produces  an  exact  copy  in  San 
Francisco.  Soon  photographs  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  at  the  same  time. 

Though  billing  and  invoicing  have  become 
a  highly  specialized  job  in  large  organizations, 
there  is  still  a  vast  amount  of  it  done  by  secre¬ 
taries.  Filing,  of  course,  is  indispensable — 
the  kind  we  mean  that  enables  one  to  get  a 
called-for  letter  without  having  to  bring  in 
Pinkerton. 


How  many  stenographers,  or  pt)tential  sec¬ 
retaries,  are  taught  anything  in  school  about 
instruments  of  exchange  or  instruments  of 
credit — subjects  about  which  mention  is  con¬ 
stantly  appearing  in  dictation  ?  Or  of  banking 
procedures ;  transportation  of  both  persons  and 
goods;  business  and  legal  papers;  office  refer¬ 
ence  books;  statistical  matter  and  graphs; 
secretarial  bookkeeping ;  and  many  of  the 
clerical  duties  connected  with  their  work? 

If  the  teacher  is  interested  in  getting  a 
clear  view  of  the  minimum  range  of  the  sec¬ 
retarial  duties  which  may  be  expected  in  a 
large  majority  of  offices,  let  him  read  through 
“Secretarial  Studies”  (Gregg)  and  vision  the 
increased  efficiency  that  training  in  such  duties 
would  bring  to  the  stenographer.  “Secretarial 
Studies,”  with  its  accompanying  problems,  has 
been  made  very  simple  for  the  student,  but 
it  gives  him  a  training  that  could  not  be 
acquired  in  many  years  of  actual  experience. 
It  has  been  so  organized  that  the  subjects 
treated  can  be  introduced  gradually,  as  the 
work  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  is  being 
studied.  A  Teacher’s  Handbook  gives  answers 
to  all  problems,  ajid  procedures  for  teaching 
the  subject. 

With  the  changes  that  have  come  about  in 
business  methods  and  organization,  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  duties  and  responsibilities  are  constantly 
increasing.  “Secretarial  Studies”  will  not  only 
make  him  efficient  on  the  job,  but  will  vastly 
increase  his  promotional  opportunities. 

Obituary 

P  ROM  Cleveland  comes  the  sad  news  of  the 
passing  of  Frank  L.  Dyke,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Dyke  Business  School,  and 
our  sincerest  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mrs. 
Dyke  and  his  two  daughters  on  their  loss. 

Born  in  North  East,  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Dyke  went  with  his  parents,  when  a  boy,  to 
Chester,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Chester  .Academy,  Cleveland  became  his 
home  in  1880,  and  it  was  there  that  he  has 
operated  his  school  for  the  past  forty  years. 
He  was  prominent  not  only  in  Cleveland,  but 
was  widely  known  throughout  the  country  as 
a  progressive  leader  in  the  field  of  business 
education.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commer¬ 
cial  Schools,  and  for  two  years  served  as 
president  of  the  Ohio  Business  Schools 
Association. 

Mr.  Dyke  was  active  in  civic  affairs  as  well. 
He  belonged  to  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  City  Club,  and  the  Cleveland 
Kiwanis,  serving  the  later  group  as  chairman 
for  three  years.  Home,  school,  and  city  will 
miss  him  equally. 
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Report  of  the  Thirty-Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 

ISfational  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Field  at  the  Stevens  Hotels  Chicago,  Illinois 

December  2S-}o,  igji 
(Continued  from  the  February  issue) 


George  McClellan  J.  Murray  Hill  Bruce  F.  Gates  Mrs.  Emilia  Kennedy 

First  Vice  President  Treasurer  Secretary  Second  Vice  President 

Public  Schools  Department  Meeting 


Chairman,  B.  S.  Frost,  Assistant  Principal, 

HE  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Public  Schools  section  this  year  was  by 
far  the  largest  of  any  department  of  the 
Federation.  The  program  was  unusually  good 
and  a  marked  interest  was  shown  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed.  We  are  summarizing  the 
addresses  for  you  here ; 

How  Can  Industry  and  Commercial 
Education  Give  an  Ideal  Training  for 
Citizenship? — Miss  Grace  Darrah,  JVood- 
ward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Industry 
and  citizenship  are  so  closely  linked  together 
that  a  thorough  commercial  education  pro¬ 
vides  an  ideal  training  for  citizenship.  A 
better  understanding  of  business  fundamentals 
and  industrial  relationships  both  national  and 
international  will  do  more  to  achieve  world 
peace  than  any  other  agency.  Those  who  are 
responsible  for  our  commercial  education  pro¬ 
gram  should  see  to  it  that  the  main  objective 
should  be  to  produce  thinking  individuals 
rather  than  technicians — students  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  general  subjects  as  well  as  in  their 
own  specialty. 

The  Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Program — Professor  E.  A. 
Zelliot,  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado.  (In  the  absence  of  Professor  Zelliot, 
his  paper  was  read  by  Chester  W.  Hunter, 
High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois.)  Guidance  is 


High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 

the  function  of  all  education.  Expert  instruc¬ 
tion  and  definite  programs  are  much  to  be 
desired.  As  the  individual  progresses  there 
should  be  a  readjustment  of  objectives.  Too 
many  teachers  of  vocational  guidance  have 
had  no  practical  experience.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  guidance  and  instruction. 
The  study  of  business  science  by  students 
while  enrolled  in  the  junior  high  school  makes 
possible  vocational  guidance  that  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  commercial  department  of  the 
senior  high  school. 

The  Degree  ok  Attainment  Essential 
FOR  Commercial  Subjects,  Illustrated  by 
Typewriting,  Stenography,  English,  Spell¬ 
ing,  AND  Judgment — Dr.  L.  J.  O’Rourke, 
Director  of  Personnel  Research,  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  IVashington,  D.  C. 
For  many  years  industry  has  been  supple¬ 
menting  the  training  that  commercial  students 
have  secured  in  school.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  at  present  engaged  in  deter¬ 
mining  how  the  training  of  commercial  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  more  closely  correlated  with 
the  demands  of  industry. 

Deficiencies  of  stenographers  can  usually  be 
traced  to  their  inability  to  spell  and  construct 
sentences.  These  deficiencies  can  be  located 
and  corrected  by  a  series  of  classified  tests, 
which  may  be  had  upon  request  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Every  commer- 
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cial  teacher  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  relatives  and  friends  for  placement.  Instead, 

the  requirements  of  commerce  and  industry  every  school  should  have  a  definite  placement 

and  train  his  students  to  meet  these  require-  program  in  constant  operation, 
ments. 

New  Officers  for 

The  Development  of  Character  in  the 
Classroom — Miss  Maxwell  Munroc,  Higl 
School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Character  training  cannot  be  forced.  It  musi 
come  from  the  proper  atmosphere  in  the  class 
room,  where  it  is  developed 

by  both  precept  and  ex-  ^ ^ - 

ample.  Desirable  virtues 
are  fostered  only  as  they  ■ 

are  practiced.  The  relation 
of  the  teacher  to  the  pupil 
should  be  more  than  that 
of  a  salesman  to  his  cus- 
tomer.  The  product  of 
the  schools  is  tested  as 
thoroughly  in  the  business  . 
office  as  is  the  product  of 
the  scientific  laboratory. 

The  teacher  should  .so 
organize  his  daily  lesson 
plan  and  should  so  conduct 
himself  that  he  will  be  an 
agent  in  the  de- 
velopment  of  his  students’ 
characters. 


Chairman,  Imogene  Pilcher,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Sarah  Levine,  Hughes  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Harold  George,  Hadley  Vocational  School, 
St.  Ix)uis,  Missouri. 


Private  Schools 
Department 

Chairman^  W.  A.  Robbins, 
President,  Lincoln  School 
of  Commerce,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska 


^NE  o(  the  main  thoughts 
developed  in  the  program 
of  this  department  was 
that  the  business  college  of 
the  future  must  teach  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  junior  college 
level  and  that  the  shortest 
course  in  a  business  college 
should  be  a  one-year 
course.  Education  in  the 
The  Upgrading  Trend  science  of  business  is  a 

IN  Commercial  Educa-  j  vi  L  subject  that  is  growing  in 

TiON — William  L.  Moore,  mogene  trtlc  er  favor  of  private  school 

Principal,  John  Hay  High  Department  owners  and  will  doubtless 

School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Chairman  become  a  required  subject 

Surveys  show’  that  56  in  all  private  school  cur- 

per  cent  of  all  high  school  graduates  take  ricula  in  the  very  near  future, 
further  instruction,  mostly  to  get  a  job  or 
to  advance  in  the  jobs  they  already  have. 

A  majority  of  business  houses  refuse  to 
employ  those  who  are  not  graduates  of  high 
school  and,  each  year,  more  and  more  con¬ 
cerns  of  high  standing  insist  upon  a  college 
education.  “Learn  more  and  Earn  more’’  is 
now  the  slogan  of  business. 


Business  Science — General  and  Spe¬ 
cific — H.  B.  Curtis,  Westinghouse  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Business 
colleges  have  changed  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  type  of  workers  is  different.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  enrollment  in  business  colleges 
are  high  school  graduates.  Business  Science 
up  to  this  time  has  been  taught  in  the  junior 
high  schools.  The  business  college  that  is 
going  to  last  must  teach  subjects  on  the  junior 
college  level.  If  not  taught  business  science, 
the  student  of  today  will  be  handicapped  in 
business. 

Mr.  Curtis’  paper  was  ably  discussed  by 
L.  E.  Gifford,  President,  University  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  H.  M.  Owen, 
Brown’s  Business  College,  Decatur,  Illinois; 
Ernest  Maetzold,  Minneapolis  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Miss  Annabel 
Crum,  MacMurray  College  for  Women, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois;  and  others. 


A  Program  for  Developing  Placement 
Service  for  Commercial  Graduates — Miss 
Imogene  Pilcher,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  The  larger  cities  and  schools 
have  established  placement  bureaus  to  render 
service  to  their  graduates.  Labor  Unions 
show  cordial  cooperation  toward  vocational 
students. 

In  Cleveland  24  per  cent  of  the  high 
schoed  graduates  have  been  placed  by 
the  schools,  the  Women’s  Clubs,  and  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  Rotary  Club 
and  other  similar  organizations  cooperate 
gladly  if  given  the  opportunity.  There  is  an 
appalling  lack  of  job  consciousness  among  How  May  Private  School  Teachers  Im- 
school  officials  and  teachers.  Too  many  of  prove  Themselves  and  Increase  Their 
them  expect  the  graduates  to  depend  upon  Worth  to  the  School? — J.  Murray  Hill, 
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Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky.  Look  on  the  bright  side 
of  life.  Criticize  the  students  kindly.  Take 
an  interest  in  everything  that  will  add  to  the 
l)etterment  of  the  school.  Study  to  become 
more  proficient.  Love  to  teach.  Make  teach¬ 
ing  an  art.  Act  like  a  human  being.  Take 
an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each  student. 
Give  plenty  of  thought  toward  correlation  of 
subjects.  Plan  objectives.  Do  you  do  all  this? 

Demonstration  Class 
IN  Teaching  Shorthand 
BY  THE  Direct  Method — 

Miss  Gertrude  Goering, 

University  of  Nebraska. 

Lincoln,  Nebraska.  Before 
the  demonstration  Miss 
Goering  said.  “Transcrib¬ 
ing  ability  is  our  goal. 

Teaching  of  reading  short¬ 
hand  should  be  first,  writ¬ 
ing  second.  No  writing  at 
all  before  the  student  is 
able  to  read  as  in  long- 
hand.  Teach  interesting 
sentences.  Have  the  stu¬ 
dents  read  for  thought 
and  comprehension,  not 
merely  pronunciation  of 
words.  Be  sure  that  the 
student  gets  the  eye  pattern 
first.” 

Eight  students  from  the 
Continuation  School  of 
Chicago  assisted  in  the 
demonstration. 

New  Officers  for  ig^2 

Chairman,  Miss  Mary  M.  GallaKher,  President,  The 
Gallagher  School,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

Vice-Chairman,  C.  J.  Harvey,  Brown’s  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

Secretary,  Miss  Anna  Durhin,  Brown’s  Business 
College,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Round 
Table 

Chairman,  Leslie  J.  Whale,  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 

emonstration  Lesson  in  Shorthand — 
Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan.  The  following 
points  were  emphasized  by  student  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  by  motion  pictures:  The  shorthand 
student  must  be  taught  to  record  the  spoken 
word  and  produce  a  mailable  transcript  with 
the  speed  and  accuracy  required  in  the  aver¬ 
age  business  office.  Experimental  analysis  has 
shown  that  the  side-to-side  progression  of  the 
hand  across  the  page  while  the  shorthand 


characters  are  being  formed  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  the  writing  movement. 
Transcription  power  is  developed  through  re¬ 
tentive.  abilities,  reasoning,  vocabulary  abilities, 
spelling-consciousness,  and  typewriting  skill. 

Typewriting,  A  Subject  to  be  Taught — 
Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  Ohio  University, 
.'It hens,  Ohio.  Instruction  in  typing  should 
provide  for  three  classes  of  students:  (1) 
Personal  typists,  who  ac¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  sufficient  to  write 
personal  letters,  or  manu¬ 
scripts,  at  a  rate  superior 
to  longhand.  Such  a  typist 
may  be  developed  in  one 
semester.  (2)  General  busi¬ 
ness  typists,  who  acquire 
enough  skill  to  meet  the 
ordinary  demands  for  typ¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  words  a 
minute.  This  course  would 
require  one  year  to  com¬ 
plete.  (3)  Vocational 
typists,  who  are  taught  to 
utilize  the  skill  learned  as 
a  major  tool  in  the  earn¬ 
ing  of  a  living,  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  forty-five 
words  a  minute.  This  is 
accomplished  in  a  two-year 
course. 

The  Trend  of  Measur¬ 
ing  Effectiveness  in 
Shorthand  Transcription — E.  W.  Har¬ 
rison,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Arbitrary  terminology  embracing  brief 
forms,  high  frequency  words,  infrequents, 
dictation  material  in  which  sentence  structure 
is  very  important,  and  tests — all  determine  the 
factor  of  reliability  in  shorthand  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Tests  and  daily  material  of  like  gram¬ 
matical  constructions  should  require  similar 
punctuation.  The  tendency  in  testing  short¬ 
hand  transcription  is  toward  measuring  what 
you  teach. 

The  factors  to  be  considered  in  a  transcript 
are  exact  words  dictated,  typing,  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  arrangement.  It  follows  that 
these  factors  must  be  taught  if  they  are  to  be 
tested.  And,  conversely,  that  they  should  be 
tested  if  taught. 

Demonstration  Lesson  in  Typewriting — 
Mrs.  Marion  F.  Tedens,  Supervisor  of  Type¬ 
writing,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Before  the  demon¬ 
stration  Mrs.  Tedens  stated  that  correct 
habit  formation  is  stressed  in  the  junior  high 
school  training,  while  the  acquisition  of  skill 
in  the  performance  of  office  routine  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  senior  high  school.  Progress 
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this  in  language  that  is  readily  understand¬ 
able,  with  the  minimum  of  technical  legal 
terms  requisite  to  proper  understanding  of  the 
legal  field  in  general. 

Wisconsin  Surveys  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion — T.  T.  Goff,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  As  a  result  of  much 
dissatisfaction  with  commercial  contests  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  Whitewater  Stale 
Teachers  College  con¬ 
ducted  in  1930  a  commer¬ 
cial  education  survey  based 
upon  objective  tests  on 
measuring  scales.  In  this 
way  there  was  mass  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Wisconsin  in  arith¬ 
metic,  bookkeeping,  pen¬ 
manship,  shorthand,  and 
typewriting.  In  arithmetic, 
for  instance,  there  was 
found  an  exceptionally 
noticeable  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  basic  oper¬ 
ations  that  underlie  each  of 
the  four  fundamental  oper¬ 
ations,  especially  in  multi¬ 
plication  and  division.  A 
survey  of  this  type  shows 
definitely  prevailing  stand¬ 
ards,  and  a  knowledge  of 
these  is  essential  to  im¬ 
proving  instruction. 


does  not  have  much  effect  on  classroom  re¬ 
sults.  Since  the  double-period  plan  of  in¬ 
struction  requires  twice  as  much  teaching  time 
and  twice  as  much  use  of  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  like  results,  it  cannot  be  justified. 

New  Officers  for  ig^i 

Chairman,  R.  J.  Burton,  Wausau  High  School, 
Wausau,  Wisconsin. 

V’ice-Chairman,  Harlan  J.  Ran¬ 
dall,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  E.sther  DeBray, 
Martinsville  High  School, 
Martinsville,  Indiana. 


College  Instructors* 
Round  Table 

Chairman,  J.  D.  Delp, 
Missouri  State  Teachers 
College,  Springfield, 
Missouri 


R.  J.  Burton 


Vocational  Guidance 
With  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Clubs — R.  J.  Burton,  Wausau  High 
School,  Wausau,  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Burton 
told  how  a  commercial  club  whose  activities 
are  centered  upon  vocational  guidance  and 
placement  can  do  an  immense  amount  of  good 
for  the  students,  the  school,  the  business  men, 
and  the  entire  community.  A  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  keeps  the  student’s  occupational  goal 
constantly  before  him.  (')nly  by  doing  his  best 
w'ork  in  the  commercial  department  can  he  get 
the  recommendation  of  the  employment  bureau 
for  part-time  work  while  in  school  and  while 
employed  after  he  finishes  school.  Social 
accomplishment  is  an  important  factor  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  commercial  club  has  limitless 
possibilities  to  develop  this  accomplishment. 
The  whole  community  and  business  men  in 
particular  arc  willing  to  cooperate  in  a  worthr 
while  project  of  this  type. 

A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Single  and 
Double  Class  Periods — E.  L.  Cooper,  State 
Teachers  College,  Albany,  New  York.  An 
analysis  of  a  mass  examination  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  instruction  conducted  in  Wisconsin  in 
May,  1930,  indicates  definitely  that  the  factor 
of  single-period  or  double-period  instruction 
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Shorthand  in  the 
National  Planning  of 
Business  Education  — 
Miss  Ann  Breieington, 
University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illitiois.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  upgrading  of 
shorthand  and  the  teaching 
of  it  on  higher  levels  for 
vocational  purposes,  we 
may  well  consider  the  possibility  of  teaching 

shorthand  on  any  educational  level.  There 

is  enough  evidence  to  indicate  that,  in  the 
elementary  schcxil,  shorthand  might  replace 
the  cumbersome  longhand  writing  which  may 
actually  retard  expression  and  clog  the  process 
of  thinking.  X’ocational  and  rapid-writing 
objectives  seem  to  l)e  replacing  the  objectives 
of  exploratory  shorthand  experience  and  those 
of  the  mental  discipline  of  sliorthand  equal  to 
that  of  the  foreign  languages. 

Miss  Brewington’s  paper  was  discussed  by 
Mr.  Shepherd  Young.  Indiana  State  Teachers 
College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Mr.  Young 
stated  that  there  is  tin  actual  increase  in  the 
requests  for  shorthand  in  the  public  schools. 
The  vocational  need  for  shorthand  in  the 
public  secondary  school  is  undoubtedly  as 
strong  as  ever ;  but  the  upgrading  of  short¬ 
hand  has  not  had  much  effect  upon  the 
secondary  school  program. 

National  Planning  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion — Dr.  Lever ett  S.  Lyon,  The  Brookings 
Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.  (In  Dr. 
Lyon’s  absence  his  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
E.  G.  Blackstone.)  Educational  institutions 
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on  the  following  levels  must  offer  a  well- 
considered  program  of  business  education : 
(1)  Business  colleges  must  continue  to  offer 
technical  training  for  many  business  occupa¬ 
tions,  (2)  Company  or  corporation  schools 
must  continue  to  give  detailed  technical  train¬ 
ing  for  specific  jobs.  (3)  Public  schools  must 
offer  some  technical  training  to  drop-outs  on 
a  post-high-school  level,  (4)  Collegiate  schools 
of  business  must  offer  technical  training  for 
managerial  positions,  and 
(5)  Public  schools  must 
offer  the  socio-business 
courses.  But  through  it  all 
there  must  be  a  knowledge 
of  business  in  the  scheme 
of  life  of  every  person : 
and,  for  those  who  spe¬ 
cialize,  there  must  be  a 
proper  specialization  of  in¬ 
stitutions  that  educate  for 
business. 

Dr.  Lyon’s  paper  was 
discussed  by  Dr.  E.  G. 

Blackstonc,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

The  small-town  situation 
seems  to  have  been  neg¬ 
lected,  yet  over  60  per  cent 
of  all  commercial  students 
are  in  small-town  schools. 

If  students  in  small  towns 
are  to  get  any  techni¬ 
cal  commercial  instruc¬ 
tion  at  all,  they  must  get 
it  in  the  public  high 
schools.  However,  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  must  not  overlook  some  of  the 
socio-business  or  general  business  informa¬ 
tion  courses. 

In  the  general  discussion,  Paul  Selby,  State 
Teachers  College,  Kirksville,  Missouri,  pointed 
out  that  perhaps  some  of  the  technical  com¬ 
mercial  sciences,  by  their  very  organization, 
were  giving  considerable  general  business  in¬ 
formation.  Miss  Annabel  Crum,  MacMurray 
College,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  gave  many 
illustrations  showing  how  she  injected  his¬ 
torical,  social,  and  general  business  values 
into  her  shorthand  classes.  Clay  D.  Slinker, 
Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  stated  that  more  and  more 
young  people  were  taking  office  positions  with 
little  business  education  beyond  what  they  had 
received  in  the  general  business  training 
courses. 

Dr.  Lyon’s  paper  forcefully  brought  out  the 
absolute  and  undeniable  need  for  the  socio¬ 
business,  or  the  general  business  information, 
course. 

Training  of  a  Business  Correspondent — 
Miss  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois.  In  the  training  of 


a  business  correspondent  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  following  considerations  are  domi¬ 
nant:  (1)  Knowledge  of  common  business 
practice,  (2)  Knowledge  of  psychology,  (3) 
Knowledge  of  what  constitutes  character  and 
personality,  (4)  Knowledge  of  English  com¬ 
position,  and  (5)  Good  judgment  in  efficient 
business  writing.  The  real  objective  of  the 
course  is  to  improve  writing  and  composition 
ability  and  not  merely  to  improve  grammar 
and  spelling  ability. 

Miss  Saunders’  paper 
was  discussed  by  Paul 
Selby,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kirksville,  Missouri. 
Mr.  Selby  states  that  there 
is  nothing  more  important 
to  any  individual  than  skill 
in  persuasive  writing. 
However,  the  teacher  of 
business  correspondence 
must  not  only  be  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric,  but  he  must 
also  have  qualities  similar 
to  those  found  in  success¬ 
ful  salesmen — ^he  must  be 
able  to  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  the  other  person 
and  look  at  the  problem 
from  his  pf)iiit  of  view. 

Problems  in  Initiating 
A  Commercial  Teacher- 
Training  Program — D.  D. 
Lessenberry,  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.  In 
these  days  when  commercial  education  seems 
to  be  shifting  from  skill  to  understanding,  it  is 
challenging  academic  education  to  show  why 
students  do  not  need  a  knowledge  of  business 
as  a  great  modern  social  institution.  Along 
with  this  expanding  emphasis  come  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  lack  of  uniformity  among  states  in 
certificating  teachers,  of  allowing  credit  for 
business  experience,  of  improving  methods,  of 
evaluating  practice  teaching,  of  improving 
equipment,  and  of  adequate  placement  and 
efficient  follow-up. 

Mr.  Lessenberry’s  paper  was  discussed  by 
Arthur  Williams,  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity,  Normal,  Illinois.  Mr.  Williams  said 
that,  inasmuch  as  we  seem  to  be  departing 
from  the  idea  that  the  techniques  are  the 
itnportant  things  and  seem  to  be  advocating 
the  expansion  of  the  socio-business  subjects, 
we  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  where 
commercial  teacher-training  ought  to  take 
place.  In  the  university,  perhaps  the  school 
of  business  should  not  train  commercial 
teachers  any  more  than  the  school  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  not  train  for  business.  Commer¬ 
cial  teacher-training  often  falls  down  between 
(.Continued  on  page  326) 
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The  Best  Trick  of  the  Century — 

If  You  Can  Do  It 

“Bj  '’Rupert  T.  So\elle 

Vice-President  of  The  Gregi  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  author  of  the  "Rational  Typeuriting"  Series 


ON  QUIXOTE  never  set  out  on  an  en¬ 
terprise  fraught  with  a  more  impossible 
objective  than  a  certain  point  in  typing 
technique  that  many  teachers  have  set  up  as 
a  fundamental  achievement.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  merry,  though  probably  sin¬ 
cere,  Don’s  enterprises  were  humorous,  as 
Cervantes  described  them,  but  this  point  in 
typing  technique  is  anything  but;  it  is  a 
tragedy. 

The  technical  point  referred  to  came  to  the 
fore  again  the  other  day  in  a  report  of  one 
of  our  field  representatives,  who  wrote : 

Mrs.  X  thinks  that  the  practice  of  striking  /  as 
directed  in  Gregg  Typing  is  a  mistake.  Nothing  is 
said  about  keeping  the  fingers  on  the  guide  keys. 
The  directions  say.  Strike  f  as  rapidly  as  ]>ossihIe 
and  return  fingers  to  guide  keys.”  This  gives  one 
the  impression  that  other  fingers  may  l)e  removed 
from  the  keys  when  stroking  with  the  first  fingers. 

This  observation  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  inability  of  some  teachers  to  analyze  a 
situation  through — to  the  end.  The  point  that 
undoubtedly  puzzled  this  teacher  was  that  / 
is  a  guide  key,  and  the  finger,  it  was  assumed, 
was  already  on  that  key ;  but  in  striking  any 
key  properly  the  fingers  must  be  lifted  after 
the  key  is  struck  in  order  that  the  key  mech¬ 
anism  may  function.  This  is  described  in  the 
Rational  Typewriting  books  as  the  “recoil.” 
Since  the  finger  is  off  the  key  immediately 
after  making  a  correct  stroke,  it  is  necessary 
to  return  it  to  “home  position.”  These 
instructions  to  return  the  fingers  to  “home 
position”  obviously  were  meant  to  cover 
“home-position”  keys  as  well  as  others. 

But  the  real  point  in  question  is  the  notion 
that  all  the  inactive  fingers  can  be  kept  on  the 
guide  keys  while  other  stroking  with  the  same 
hand  is  going  on.  The  best  answer  to  that 
assumption  is  to  try  it.  It  will  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  the  best  trick  of  the  century — if  you 
can  do  itl  As  an  illustration,  try  typing  the 
following  sentence,  keeping  all  inactive  fingers 
on  the  guide  keys,  meaning  by  that  all  fingers 
not  actively  engaged  in  stroking; 

The  quick  brown  fox  slyly  jumped  over  the  lazy 
dog. 

Or,  if  that  does  not  completely  disclose  the 
fallacy  of  the  notion,  try  this  one: 

Polly  expertly  chose  a  very  big  lollypop  for  her 
prize  and  waxed  enthusiastic  as  she  jumped  up 
quickly  to  seize  a  pink  one. 


If  you  follow  the  rules  in  this  test,  you  will 
keep  all  inactive  fingers  resting  blithely  on 
the  home  row,  but  the  trick  is  to  keep  them  on 
the  keys  while  .stroking  the  others  properly. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  done  with  any  degree 
of  fluency,  power,  or  speed,  if  at  all!  To 
attempt  to  hold  the  fingers  rigidly  on  the 
home  row  while  trying  to  stroke  is  to  rob 
typing  of  all  flexibility  and,  at  the  same  time, 
it  reduces  the  facility  of  stroking  to  such  an 
extent  that  speed  is  impossible. 

In  none  of  the  Rational  books  is  instruction 
given  to  keep  the  fingers  on  the  guide  keys 
while  stroking  other  keys.  In  the  1927  Edition, 
page  4,  the  following  statement  occurs: 

It  is  important  that  you  locate  a  key  and  deliver 
the  striking  force,  using  the  home  position  as  a  start¬ 
ing  point  and  a  point  to  which  to  return  when  the 
fingers  are  not  engaged  in  immediate  or  other  stroking. 
Do  not  feel  around  for  the  keys.  The  movement  to 
the  key  to  l)e  struck  must  l)e  direct. 

Then  again,  on  page  6: 

The  base  position  (home  keys)  is  the  starting  point 
for  all  operations  on  the  keyboard.  It  is  like  home 
on  the  baseball  field.  No  matter  how  far  away  the 
fingers  may  roam  over  the  keyboard,  they  must 
eventually  come  back  to  this  position.  The  hands  and 
fingers  are  in  a  natural  position,  ready  to  strike 
letters  on  any  part  of  the  keyboard.  The  object  of 
the  base  position  is  merely  to  orient  the  typist,  to 
give  him  a  feeling  of  location  with  respect  to  the 
keyboard.  Touching  the  keys  of  base  position  merely 
checks  up  the  correctness  of  the  hand  position.  The 
position  of  the  hands  in  relation  to  the  keyboard  is 
a  fixed  factor  in  typing  and  should  be  acquired  as 
early  in  the  practice  as  possible. 

To  go  even  farther  back  than  that,  in  the 
Medal  of  Honor  Edition  (1917),  page  6,  it 
is  stated: 

Place  the  hands  over  the  keyboard  with  the  little 
fingers  resting  very  lightly  on  the  keys  ;  and  a.  The 
fourth  fingers  should  be  kept  hovering  over  these  keys 
all  the  time  when  not  striking  other  letters,  and  the 
position  of  the  other  keys  in  the  beginning  lessons 
located  from  these  points. 

Later,  jmge  6  also,  it  is  explained  that  the 
keys  asdf  and  jkl;  constitute  the  home  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  early  days  of  touch  typewriting 
a  and  ;  were  the  orienting  stations.  Later  f 
and  f  were  drawn  in,  the  instructions  being 
to  keep  the  first  fingers  lightly  touching  or 
hovering  over  f  or  j  when  striking  third-  or 
four-finger  keys,  and  lightly  touching  a 
and  ;  while  striking  second-  and  first-finger 
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keys.  'J'his  could  be  done  with  measurable 
facility,  without  slowing  up  the  .stroking 
processes. 

Before  writing  the  instructions  for  “Gregg 
Typing,”  we  made  a  thorough  check-up  on 
the  method  of  stroking  employed  by  experts. 
It  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  slow- 
motion  pictures  have  been  available  for  a  com¬ 
plete  analysis  of  the  reaching  and  stroking 
technique.  We  stated  in  “Gregg  Typing,” 
page  8; 

Slow-motion  pictures  of  the  operating  technique  of 
the  most  exi)ert  typists  reveal  clearly  that  in  most 
stroking,  particularly  sequences,  it  is  impracticable 
to  keep  all  the  iiiaetive  fingers  on  the  home  keys.  .  .  . 
The  wrists  are  held  almost  unwaveringly  in  a  fixed 
IK)sition. 

But  the  experts  constantly  use  the  home 
position  as  an  orienting  base.  Generally  the 
fingers  are  raised  slightly  above  the  keys, 
somewhat  relaxed,  but  alert  and  ready  to 
stroke  a  letter  on  any  part  of  the  keyboard. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  time  needlessly  expended  in  trying 
to  train  students  to  use  the  impossible  tech¬ 
nique  of  attempting  to  stroke  keys  with  the 
fingers  held  on  the  guide  keys,  or  the  amount 
of  discouragement  and  retardation  of  progress 
that  such  a  procedure  in  teaching  causes. 

There  is  another  point  in  technique  that 
comes  naturally  into  this  discussion.  We 
stated  on  page  8  of  “Gregg  Typing”:  “These 
pictures  (slow  motion)  show  that  there  is  no 
tendency  whatever  to  draw  the  fingers  off  the 
keyboard  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  except 
when  the  following  letter  is  below  the  one 
being  struck,  and  then  only  rarely.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  slow-motion  pictures  were  not 
necessary  to  reveal  the  absurdity  of  this  tech¬ 
nique;  it  could  be  decided  by  pure  reasoning. 
Since  the  middle  row  of  keys  has  been  se¬ 
lected — and  rightly — for  the  “home  position,” 
it  is  obvious  that  the  fingers  must  make 
reaches  upward  as  well  as  downward.  If  the 
fingers  were  drawn  toward  the  palm  of  the 
hand  after  each  stroke,  what  would  happen 
in  a  word  such  as  exceed,  for  example.  If 
after  striking  c  the  finger  is  drawn  toward  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  this  distance  would  have 
to  be  recovered,  in  addition  to  covering  the 
distance  required  to  reach  to  e,  which  clearly 
would  be  a  waste  of  time.  If  the  finger  is 
drawn  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  a  mo¬ 
mentum  is  acquired  which  must  be  overcome. 
That  not  only  takes  time,  but  effort.  This 
manner  of  stroking  is,  like  many  others,  an 
outgrowth  of  an  obsession  with  regard  to  a 
certain  type  of  stroking.  Various  authors  of 
typing  books  have  attempted  to  describe 
stroking  by  an  identifying  term.  To  justify 
the  stroke,  the  term  was  invented  and  had  to 
be  defended.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  stroking 
defined  in  the  first  editions  of  “Rational  Type¬ 
writing”  as  “staccato,”  modified  to  some  ex¬ 


tent  of  course  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
individual,  almost  exactly  describes  the  strok¬ 
ing  used  by  the  experts.  To  obtain  this  free, 
flexible,  unrestrained  stroke  it  is  necessary 
that  the  fingers  be  unhampered  by  any  re¬ 
strictions  of  holding  to  a  mechanically  rigid 
formula,  such,  for  example,  as  keeping  the 
inactive  fingers  glued  to  the  home  position 
while  stroking. 

Both  the  1923  and  1927  editions  of  “Rational 
Typewriting”  cover  the  question  of  stroking 
very  explicitly : 

Initially,  there  are  three  very  important  factors  to 
l)e  considered  in  stroking.  First,  making  the  reach 
to  a  given  key;  second,  tapping  the  key;  third,  getting 
the  finger  off  the  key  with  the  “get-away”  stroke. 
Eventually  these  first  two  movements  become  merged 
into  practically  one  operation — the  moving  of  the 
finger  to  the  key  and  the  delivery  of  the  operating 
force  practically  becoming  one  movement,  the  finger 
gathering  momentum  as  it  shoots  for  the  mark.  At 
the  start  of  the  work  in  typing,  obviously  the  locating 
of  the  key,  or  making  the  reach,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor.  In  fact,  a  very  large  part  of  your 
attention  will  be  occupied  with  that  one  thing  until 
the  movements  to  the  letter  locations  are  so  well 
fixed  through  the  kinaesthetic  sense  that  little  atten¬ 
tion  need  be  given  to  the  movement. 

But  it  is  quite  important  that  the  recoil  from  the 
key  also  be  given  attention.  Tap  a  key  and  watch 
the  resulting  mechanical  action  of  the  type  bar.  It 
will  l)e  seen  that  to  allow  the  key  mechanism  to 
function  properly  the  key  must  be  released  instantly 
upon  the  impact,  so  that  the  type  bar  may  snap 
back  into  place  and  give  clearance  for  the  succeeding 
key.  This  becomes  correspondingly  important  as  the 
speed  of  stroking  increases,  because  of  these  mechani¬ 
cal  considerations.  The  keys  should  be  struck  with 
a  sharp,  positive  stroke  in  order  to  give  the  type  bar 
an  opportunity  to  snap  back  in  place  quickly.  In  a 
properly  executed  stroke,  the  finger  is  off  the  key 
before  the  type  strikes  the  platen. 

Maintaining  home  position  is  a  matter  of 
feeling,  established  by  experience,  but  it  is 
constantly  used  by  the  experts  as  a  check-up 
on  hand  position ;  it  is  not  used  as  a  mechani¬ 
cal  guide  for  individual  keys  and  it  could  not 
be  thus  used  for  frequent  sequences  or  word 
patterns.  In  the  writing  of  words,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  locating  of  a  following 
letter  is  determined  from  the  letter  just  struck; 
in  fact,  the  movement,  in  typing  a  word  or 
a  sequence,  originates  at  one  focal  point.  The 
typist  works  in  combinations.  Frequent  com¬ 
binations  are  automatized  as  compact  units  of 
writing,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
component  letters.  If  one  is  writing  the 
word  treat,  for  example,  he  does  not  reach 
for  and  stroke  t,  then  return  to  home  position 
before  striking  r,  e,  a,  but  these  keys  are  run 
off  as  a  continuing  operation.  After  one  has 
had  experience,  these  combinations  are  always 
treated  as  such,  and  not  each  key  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  reach-stroke  activity.  At  first  the  strok¬ 
ing  is  on  an  itidividual-key  level,  but  as 
experience  is  gained,  a  higher  level  of  oper¬ 
ation  is  reached.  For  the  best  results,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  effort  must  be  made  even  in  the  early 
stages  of  learning  to  type  frequent  combina- 
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tions  as  a  compact  unit — as  a  whole — and 
much  can  be  done  to  acquire  this  skill  by 
properly  directing  the  student’s  methods  of 
practice.  This  factor  in  skill  development  is 
brought  out  very  strongly  in  the  “Gregg 
Typing”  series. 

We  cannot  help  but  conclude  that  many  of 
the  incorrect  notions  in  teaching  the  technique 
of  both  typing  and  shorthand  are  due  to  the 
teacher’s  lack  of  personal  skill.  Typing  and 
shorthand  writing  arc  both  skill  subjects,  and 
unless  we  have  experienced  pretty  fully  the 
steps  one  goes  through  in  attaining  skill,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  understand  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  students  experience  in  striving  for 
the  same  objective.  Without  this  experience, 
we  do  not  know  what  is  practical  and  what  is 
impractical.  We  cannot  teach  a  skill  subject 
and  be  detached  from  the  technology  of  it. 
We  may  study  the  theory,  the  methodology, 
and  the  psychology  of  the  subject,  and  be 
letter-perfect,  but  unless  we  have  experienced 
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tlie  thrill  of  learning  the  practical  application 
of  the  art  in  functional  situations,  we  are 
unable  to  realize  to  the  fullest  the  best  way 
of  helping  others  to  acquire  skill. 

We  were  recently  asked  if  it  would  be 
wrong  if  a  student  did  not  indicate  compound 
words  in  his  shorthand  notes.  A  moment’s 
thought,  or  even  a  very  little  practical  ex¬ 
perience,  would  have  shown  that  it  was  no 
more  necessary  to  do  this  than  to  indicate  all 
capitals,  punctuation  marks,  paragraphs,  etc. 
Shorthand  notes  are  intended  to  furnish  the 
stenographer  material  from  which  to  make  a 
correct  transcript.  In  addition  to  clear  knowl¬ 
edge  of  English,  familiarity  with  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  writing — such  as  spelling,  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  punctuation,  compound  words,  division 
of  words — is  a  prerequisite  to  good  tran¬ 
scription.  If  the  student  knew  enough  to 
indicate  that  a  word  was  a  compound  at  the 
time  he  took  the  notes,  it  is  conceivable  that 
he  would  know  it  when  transcribing ! 


^echaniT^tim 

of  ‘Bs^utine  in  a  typewriting  Class 

By  Alexander  Derunhol\ 

Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


CERTAIN  routine  factors  other  than  the 
teaching  of  the  content  of  a  typewriting 
course  contribute  toward  the  acquisition 
of  desirable  business  habits  by  students, 
enhance  the  appearance  of  the  typewriting 
room,  and  lighten  the  work  of  the  typewriting 
teacher.  Among  these  factors  are  the  follow- 
ing : 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  student ; 

1.  Carriage  to  be  centered  when  leaving  machine 
at  end  of  period. 

2.  Type  to  be  cleaned. 

3.  All  dust  to  be  removed  from  machine  before 
beginning  work. 

4.  All  books  and  materials  not  used  in  typewriting 
to  be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  desk  and 
placed  on  the  rack  under  the  chair. 

5.  Waste  paper  to  be  removed  from  the  floor 
around  the  desk  and  from  all  parts  of  the  desk. 

6.  Chair  to  be  placed  close  to  desk  at  end  of 
period. 

7.  Students  not  to  be  permitted  to  throw  on  the 
floor  or  leave  on  desk  paper  on  which  errors 
have  been  made,  and  so  discarded. 

8.  Paper  distributed  to  each  student  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  before  new  paper  is  supplied. 

9.  Students  to  use  same  typewriting  text  each  day. 

10.  Typewriting  texts  used  during  period  to  be 
collected  and  counted  before  end  of  period. 

11.  Any  machine  reported  broken  to  be  checked  by 
teacher,  defect  noted  on  repair  chart,  and  stu¬ 
dent  auigned  to  another  machine. 


12.  Students’  work  to  be  checked  by  themselves 
and  errors  corrected  by  erasing  or  rewriting 
(only  after  keyboard  has  been  mastered,  in 
work  that  is  not  repetitive  practice,  and  in  timed 
copy  where  it  is  desired  to  see  errors). 

13.  Proper  posture  to  be  maintained. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  teacher: 

1.  No  work  to  be  begun  until  ventilation  has 
been  taken  care  of. 

2.  The  blackboards  to  be  clean,  everything  to  be 
erased  except  the  work  of  the  period;  the 
writing  to  be  large  and  heavy  and  to  be  visible 
to  all  parts  of  the  room. 

3.  The  bulletin  boards  to  be  neatly  arranged,  and 
the  best  work  of  the  students  to  be  exhibited 
around  the  room. 

4.  If  books  are  collected,  the  desks  and  books  to 
be  numbered  and  labeled,  the  same  book  to  be 
on  the  same  desk  each  period. 

5.  The  bell  to  be  used  to  get  students  to  stop  work 
instantly  to  hear  explanations. 

6.  Students  not  to  work  while  any  explanations 
are  going  on. 

7.  The  teacher’s  desk  to  be  a  model  of  neatness. 

8.  For  letters,  letter-sized  paper,  SVJ"  x  11",  and 
not  legal-sized  paper  to  be  supplied. 

9.  For  every  letter  an  envelope  to  be  typewritten. 

The  student  should  start  work  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period.  Therefore  it  is  well 
to  distribute  the  supply  of  paper  for  the  week 
on  Monday. 

The  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
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should  consist  of  so-called  warming-up  exer¬ 
cises,  consisting  of  letter  combinations,  words, 
and  sentences  repeated.  After  this  there 
should  be  timed  copy  for  ten  minutes.  The 
remainder  of  the  period  should  be  devoted  to 
letters,  tabulations,  or  other  exercises  in  which 
usable  work  is  done.  This  program,  of  cour.se, 
is  only  for  classes  that  have  already  mastered 
the  keyboard. 

Elach  student  should  provide  himself  with  an 
envelope  in  which  all  his  typewritten  work  of 
the  term — ^and  nothing  else — is  placed. 

Preparing  Letters 

If  the  student  can  provide  himself  with  a 
supply  of  typewriting  paper,  the  original  of  all 
letters  should  be  written  on  this  paper,  which 
should  be  properly  folded  and  inserted  in  an 
envelope.  A  carbon  copy  should  be  pasted  on 
the  flap  of  the  student’s  envelope.  This 
method  will  teach  the  student  the  folding  of 
the  letter,  the  correct  method  of  insertion  in 
the  envelope,  and  will  prevent  the  carbon  copy 
from  going  astray. 

Mechanical  Details 

The  student  should  not  be  allowed  to  adjust 
ribbons  or  to  attempt  to  repair  any  part  of 
the  machine  before  he  has  been  instructed  in 


these  matters.  If  a  machine  is  out  of  order, 
the  student  should  stop  and  wait  until  the 
teacher  makes  the  adjustment,  the  student  ob¬ 
serving  how  it  is  done,  so  that  in  future  he 
may  do  it  himself.  A  group  may  watch  the 
procedure  at  the  same  time.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  see  that  the  students  leave  the 
machines  in  the  same  condition  in  which  they 
find  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  period;  in 
other  words,  if  the  ribbons  are  properly  ad¬ 
justed  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  they 
should  be  so  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

Routine  Factors 

No  strikeovers  or  jr-ing  out  of  errors  should 
be  permitted  at  any  time.  No  smudge  should 
be  permitted  on  carbon  copies. 

The  tabular  key  should  be  used  for  para¬ 
graph  indentations. 

The  school  heading  should  appear  on  each 
sheet  of  typewriting  work. 

The  list  of  items  undoubtedly  does  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  routine  factors  that  should  be  ob¬ 
served  by  every  teacher  of  typewriting,  but  if 
every  teacher  will  try  to  follow  them  there 
will  be  a  great  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  typewriting  rooms,  a  training  in  de¬ 
sirable  business  habits  will  be  provided,  and  a 
better  quality  of  work  will  be  submitted  by 
students. 


The  Tide  Always  Turns 

In  1929,  it  began  to  flow  out;  in  1932,  it  will  begin  to 
flow  in.  Shakespeare  says: 

“There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.” 

May  we  help  you,  with  our  thirty  years’  experience 
and  nation-wide  acquaintance,  to  make  the  most  of  the 
incoming  tide  of  opportunities  for  financial  and  pro¬ 
fessional  betterment? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Specialty  by  a  Specialiet) 

E.  E.  GAYLORD,  Mgr.  Larcom  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mast. 
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Daily  Lesson  Tlans  in 

Shorthand 

By  M.  E.  Zinman,  M.A.,  C.S.K, 

Chairman,  Shorthand  Departmtnt,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Roslyn  E.  Strelsin,  B.A.j  and  EltT^beth  Friend,  B.S.  in  Commerce 

Instructors,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
(Continued  from  the  February  issue) 

Twenty-Seventh  Week 


FiEST  Day 

Unit  28  ■ 

AIM — To  teach  the  words  in  which  tr  is 
expressed  by  disjoining  the  initial  consonants 
centr,  detr,  distr,  resir,  and  instr. 

REVIEW — Dictate  review  compound  words 
of  Par.  201. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
words  of  Unit  27  and  disjoined  brief  forms 
such  as  over,  under,  agree,  etc. 

Gentlemen : 

Someone  once  said  that  $5  a  bushel  for  this  grain 
is  overpaying  by  at  least  5%.20  We  agree  with  them. 
We  see  no  reason  why  you  or  anybody  else  should 
overpay  on  any  merchandise*®  when  we  are  under¬ 
selling  every  competitor  by  at  least  several  dollars  on 
every  bushel.*®  We  specialize  in  all  grains,  and  will 
lie  glad  to  handle  your  business. 

Our  terms  are  2%,  10  days,  and  30*®  days  net.  We 
feel  that  you  cannot  do  as  well  elsewhere.  Will  you 
not  allow  our  salesman  to  call  on  you? 

Sincerely  yours,  (100) 

PRESENT  A  TION  SENTENCES— 
on  review  words  of  Unit  27  and  new  words  of 
Unit  28.  , 

central  This  is  a  central  point  for  all  of  our 

plants. 

centralize  Everyone  agrees  that  some  plan  to 

centralize  this  business  should  be 
developed. 

contract  This  contract  is  definite  whereas  the 

other  is  not. 

construct  I  will  construct  a  plan  whereby  we 

may  borrow  $100,000. 

construction  The  construction  of  this  plant  cost  us 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
detriment  This  will  prove  a  detriment  to  the 

business. 

deteriorate  Anyone’s  business  will  deteriorate  if 
conducted  in  such  a  manner. 
destroy  Your  plan  will  destroy  my  business. 

distribute  I  can  distribute  this  merchandise 

through  my  agents. 

instruct  Instruct  your  salesmen  that  the  rate 

is  now  $5  per  50  pounds. 

instrumental  He  was  instrumental  in  reducing  the 
rate  to  4%  per  annum. 

retract  If  you  retract  that  statement  business 

will  go  on  as  usual. 


retrieve  It  is  difficult  to  retrieve  one’s  losses 

in  a  case  of  this  type. 

restrict  This  section  is  restricted  to  private 

homes. 

restrain  You  must  restrain  your  men  from 

cutting  prices. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

First  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
26-1. 

3 —  Words,  Unit  Par.  209,  groups  1,  2, 

27.  3,  4,  S,  9,  10,  11, 

4 —  Sentences  in  seven  times, 

class,  three 

times  each. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times  each. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 

new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  26. 

He  controlled  the  contract  for  the  centralization  of 
the  various  units  of  the  corporation. 

It  will  be  detrimental  to  your  corporation  to  distribute 
this  journal  throughout  the  association. 

This  man  was  instrumental  in  distributing  this  in¬ 
formation  among  many  prominent  business  men. 
Unless  you  make  the  addition  of  a  new  sales  force 
your  business  will  deteriorate. 

He  will  attempt  to  restrict  the  edition  to  one  thousand 
copies. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  words  and 
review  words  of  Unit  25. 

Dear  Mr.  Wright: 

We  are  attempting  to  establish  a  central  office  to 
control  all  distribution  of  our^o  popular  magazines. 
We  feel  that  it  is  detrimental  for  our  company  to 
have  our  merchandise  shipped  from*®  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  and  we  are  anxious  to  retrieve  the 
business  we  lost  through  this  system. 

We  know  that  you*®  constructed  a  similar  plan  for 
the  George  May  Corporation,  and  we  feel  that  you 
could  give  us  some  valuable*®  instruction  on  the 
subject. 

May  we  count  on  your  aid  in  this  matter?  We  are 
prepared  to  make  you  a  liberaP®*  financial  offer. 
Cordially  yours,  (107) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Risbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  134. 
sentences  1-11.  (2)  Wilson's  “Progressive 

Dictation,”  page  76,  Par.  225. 
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Second  Day 

AIM — To  continue  the  presentation  of  words 
which  are  disjoined  to  express  tr  and  tl. 

REV IlilV — Dictate  review  compound  words 
of  Par.  201. 

PREVIEW  /./i7T/fA'— Based  on  Unit  28 
and  words  presented  yesterday. 

Dear  Contributor : 

We  are  pleased  to  tell  you  of  our  newly  constructed 
plans  for  centralising  the  distribution-'^  of  funds  for 
the  poor.  We  feel  that  since  you  contributed  so 
generously  and  were  therefore  instrumental*"  in 
bringing  almut  this  relief  you  should  know  how  the 
money  is  l)eing  distributed. 

Dr.  Smith  is  controlling^  the  funds  and  is  dis¬ 
tributing  them  through  his  social  workers.  In  this 
way  every  needy  family  receives*'*!  relief. 

Your  contribution  has  been  invaluSble.  We  ho|)e 
that  you  will  continue  to  aid  the  cause. lOO 
Sincerely  yours,  (102) 

PRES  EXT  A  TIOX  SENTEXCES—Bdstd 
on  words  of  Unit  28  presented  yesterday  and 
new  words. 

electrical  This  electrical  machine  was  con¬ 

structed  by  Mr.  Edison. 

electric  light  The  electric  light  was  too  liright  for 
the  office. 

extraordinary  The  president  retracted  his  extraor¬ 
dinary  statement. 

extricate  The  fact  that  he  cannot  extricate 

himself  from  that  jHJsition  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  our  business. 

exterior  The  exterior  of  the  construction  was 

designed  by  Mr.  Black. 

exclusive  This  is  the  price  exclusive  of  ex¬ 

press  costs. 

exclamation  His  exclamation  at  that  iwint  proved 
that  it  was  he  who  had  made  that 
restriction. 

interest  The  interest  on  the  contract  was  so 

great  that  the  project  was  delayed. 
intrude  He  did  not  care  to  intrude  but  he 

felt  that  it  was  to  his  liest  interest 
to  do  so. 

interfere  It  was  contrary  to  his  jiolicy  to 

interfere  with  the  centralization  of 
another  department. 

entertained  The  corporation  entertained  the 

thoughts  of  purchasing  your  dis¬ 
tributing  plant. 

intelligence  The  sales  manager  was  a  man  of  un¬ 
usual  intelligence. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

First  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms,  , 

Units  18-1. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
27-1. 

3 —  Words,  Par.  Par.  209,  new  words, 

209,  review.  seven  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  I-etters  in  class,  three  times. 

SLIM  MARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 

new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  24. 

This  extraordinary  electric  light  was  manufactured 
exclusively  by  this  company. 

I  shall  tell  you  in  a  day  or  two  whether  or  not  I  will 
interfere  with  this  corporation. 

Kindly  let  us  know  what  your  interest  in  the  matter  is. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  this  e.rtraordinary  man 
was  interested  in  your  constructive  plans. 


One  of  the  most  important  of  Edison’s  inventions  was 
that  of  the  electric  light  bulb. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  words  and 

review  words  of  Unit  23. 

Dear  Mr.  Green: 

The  extraordinary  dividend  given  by  the  Electric 
Light  Company  was  made  possible^®  because  of  their 
exclusive  rights  to  the  intricate  process  they  use  in 
the  manufacturing  of  their  compound40  bulbs.  It 
required  extreme  intelligence  on  the  part  of  their 
managers  to  obtain  these  rights  in  advance. 

We60  know  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
demand  for  their  stocks  and  bonds  will  increase. 
We  should  like  you  to  handle  aliso  this  future 
business. 

Sincerely  yours,  (86) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  135, 
sentences  1-10.  (2)  Wilson’s  “Progressive 

Dictation,”  page  75,  Pars.  220,  221. 

Third  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  present  and  drill  upon  the 
derivatives  of  words  ending  in  -ct.  (2)  To 
present  and  drill  upon  compound  analogical 
word-beginnings. 

REVIEW— Bictaic  Par.  204. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
words  of  Unit  28  ending  in  -ct  and  words  em¬ 
ploying  the  prefixes  in,  un,  dis,  and  re. 

Gentlemen : 

I  discovered  that  if  we  retract  our  contract  it  will 
detract  from  the  number  of  our  unseen  buyers.-o  I 
think  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  would 
prove  extremely  expensive  and  wholly  undesirable. <*> 
Such  an  action  would  prove  detrimental  to  our 
business  outside  of  our  own  small  town.  By  restrfet- 
ing  our  purchasers^  to  so  small  a  group  our  business 
would  drop  off  from  fifty  to  seventy  per  cent. 

We  must  instruct  our  road  men*o  to  announce  that 
we  will  abide  by  our  original  decision. 

Yours  very  truly,  (96) 

PRES  ENT  A  TION  SENTENCES— 

on  new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  28. 

active  The  central  office  is  very  active  at 

this  time. 

affected  Such  extreme  centralization  affected 

every  section  of  the  corporation. 
contracted  He  contracted  to  construct  an  elec¬ 

trical  instrument. 

constructive  His  contributions  were  constructive 

in  nature. 

instructor  The  instructor  showed  the  class  how 

the  electric  light  was  made. 
restrictive  These  restrictive  clauses  in  the  lease 

make  it  difficult  to  understand. 
uncontrolled  The  manager  said  that  the  business 
was  doing  poorly  liecause  it  was 
uncontrolled. 

uninteresting  His  destructive  remarks  were  unin- 

teresting. 

concentration  His  extreme  concentration  brought 

him  success. 

reconstruction  The  reconstruction  of  the  office  con¬ 
trol  will  be  begun  today. 

disinterested  The  disinterested  party  said  that  his 
exclamation  was  constructive. 
indestructible  This  construction  is  valuable  because 

it  is  indestructible. 

inextricable  These  facts  arc  inextricable  and  there¬ 
fore  of  no  value. 
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eccentric  The  eccentric  contractor  will  liuiUI 

the  bridge. 

misinterpret  Be  careful  that  you  do  nut  misin¬ 
terpret  the  contract. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

First  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms, 

Units  18-1. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
27-1. 

3 —  Words,  Par.  Pars.  211,  212,  seven 

209.  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in 
class,  three 
times. 

5 —  Letters  in  Par.  213,  once, 

class,  twice. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 

new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  22. 

The  disinterested  instructor  was  affected  by  the 
eccentric  contractor  from  the  West. 

The  last  contest  was  uninteresting  even  though  it  was 
constructive. 

The  artist  was  exhausted  by  his  intense  concentration 
in  his  work. 

These  honest  men  contracted  for  the  reconstruction 
of  this  work. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  words  and 
review  words  of  Unit  21. 

Dear  Mr.  Gray: 

Can  you  foresee  the  future  of  this  corporation? 
The  reconstruction  of  the  old  building  has20  been 
contracted  for,  the  central  office  is  active  in  checking 
on  sales  concentration,  and  the  restrictive*^  clauses 
in  our  lease  have  been  removed.  All  these  facts 
will  certainly  develop  this  business  into  the  foremost 
one  of«o  its  kind  in  the  country. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  you  handle  the  advertising 
for  us  for  the  next  year.  Will  you^O  furnish  us  with 
your  qualifications? 

Yours  truly,  (89) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee's  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  137, 
Pars.  2-12.  (2)  Markett’s  “Word  and  Sen¬ 

tence  Drills,”  pages  161-162,  letters  1,  2,  and  3. 
(3)  Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dictation,"  pages 
74-76,  Pars.  221,  223,  224. 

Fourth  Day 

AIM — To  continue  the  presentation  of  the 
disjoined  analogical  word-beginnings  and 
their  compounds. 

REVIEW — Have  students  read  Par.  213 
from  their  homework.  Dictate  it  and  have 
it  read  back  several  times. 

PREVIEW  L£7r£/^— Based  on  introduc¬ 
tory  words  such  as  agree,  over,  and  under, 
and  review  words  of  Unit  28. 

Dear  Mr.  Electrician: 

I  agree  with  you  in  that  this  job  is  very  difficult, 
but  it  is  your  job  to20  do  it  right  and  mine  to  pay 
for  it  when  finished.  It  does  not  disturb  me  if  you 
have  to  do  it  over  again,40  but  it  does  waste  your 
time.  Under  this  scheme  of  things  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  would  see  to  it  that  your  men  concentrate®® 
on  the  job  the  first  time  rather  than  the  second. 
Sincerely  yours,  (71) 


PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Based 
on  new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  28. 

aggravate  This  will  aggravate  the  situation. 

aggressive  His  manner  is  extremely  aggressive, 

disagreement  This  disagreement  is  detrimental  to 
our  business. 

anticipate  I  did  not  anticipate  your  interest  in 

the  contract. 

antagonise  I  do  not  wish  to  antagonise  the  con¬ 

trolling  party. 

declare  She  will  declare  that  the  contractor 

did  not  fulfill  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

decline  She  will  not  decline  this  constructive 

suggestion. 

declamation  In  his  declamation  he  mentioned  the 
instructive  value  of  this  position. 
include  The  sales  manager  will  include  this 

in  his  report. 

inclusive  This  inclusive  survey  is  very  inter¬ 

esting. 

disinclined  I  am  disinclined  to  agree  with  that 

story. 

'  magnet  This  magnet  is  an  electrical  one. 

magnify  You  are  magnifying  the  importance 

of  that  phase  of  the  work. 

McNeil  Mr.  McNeil  invented  the  magnet. 

multitude  The  contractor  instructed  the  multi¬ 

tude  in  the  way  to  do  effective 
work. 

multiply  Through  this  method  of  distribution 

we  will  multiply  our  profits  tenfold. 

.ISSIGNMENT— 

First  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
27-1. 

3 —  Words,  Unit  Par.  214,  through 

28.  group  6. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 

new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  27. 

The  aggressive  man  antagonised  Mr.  McNeil,  the 
steel  magnate. 

He  declared  that  there  was  a  disagreement  over  the 
five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  that 
Mr.  MacNulty  declined  to  accept. 

Hereafter  you  will  include  this  additional  five  hundred 
dollars  in  your  expense  account. 

Notwithstanding  all  that,  I  feel  that  this  report,  if  it 
were  really  inclusive,  would  lie  longer. 

He  was  not  inclined  to  magnify  his  profits  to  anyone. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  words  and 
review  words  of  Unit  26. 

Dear  Mr.  McNeil: 

1  appreciate  the  great  amount  of  work  you  have 
done  on  your  very  inclusive  report. 20  I  think  that 
anticipating  the  difficulties  of  our  situation  aggra¬ 
vated  them  further  than  if-*®  ^ve  had  not  declared 
the  consolidation  of  labor  at  an  end.  I  fear  that  now 
we  may  antagonise*^  Mr.  McNulty,  the  lumber 
magnate,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  will  decline  to 
aid  us.  I 

In  your  next  report  I  would®®  suggest  that  you 
magnify,  if  possible,  our  strong  points.  Yours  very 
truly,  (94) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  138, 
Pars.  1-5.  (2)  Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dic¬ 

tation,”  page  77,  Par.  226. 
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Fifth  Day 

Unit  2p 

AIM — To  continue  the  presentation  of  the 
disjoined  analogical  word-beginnings  and  their 
compounds. 

/?£F/£W  — Dictate  Par.  209. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
words  of  Par.  214  and  introductory  words 
such  as  over,  under,  etc. 

Dear  Mr.  McNeil: 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  disagreeable  over  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  my  name  on  your20  committee,  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  aid  you.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  wish  to  antagonize  any*o  of  the  group  with  whom 
I  have  been  working  under  such  favorable  conditions. 

I  should  appreciate  it^o  very  much  if  you  would 
drop  my  name  altogether  instead  of  listing  me  as  an 
iii.-ictive  member. 

Cordially*®  yours,  (81) 

PRESENT  A  TION  SENTENCES— 
on  new  words  and  review  words  of  Par.  214. 

overlook  I  am  afraid  that  you  may  overlook 

this  declaration. 

overcome  VVe  shall  overcome  this  aggressive 

salesman. 

paramount  It  is  of  paramount  imi>ortance  that 

we  anticipate  our  sales. 

unparalleled  This  unparalleled  success  is  very 
agreeable  to  me. 

postage  The  postage  for  this  magnet  will  be 

great. 

postpone  I  will  not  postpone  this  magnificent 

sale. 

postal  The  Postal  Guide  is  of  paramount 

importance  to  every  business  or¬ 
ganization. 

recline  One  of  the  l)est  selling  features  of 

this  couch  is  that  one  may  recline 
comfortably  on  it. 

reclaim  Do  you  wish  the  government  to  re¬ 

claim  this  land? 

self-confident  One  must  be  self-confident  to  succeed 
as  a  salesman. 

self-control  Self-control  is  necessary  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  organization. 

circulation  The  circulation  of  Mr.  McNeil’s 

paper  has  I)een  increased. 

circumstances  I  should  decline  to  act  under  those 
circumstances  if  I  were  you. 
grandson  His  grandson  is  the  new  postman. 

grandfather  Vour  grandfather  started  this  project. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

First  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Units  18-1.  . 

2 —  Words,  Units  28-1. 

3 —  Words,  Par.  Par.  214,  from  over 

214  through  through  grandfather, 

multiplication.  Par.  216  compounds 

4 —  Sentences  in  of  same  principles, 
class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 

new'  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  25. 

I  doubt  whether  the  crowd  will  overlook  this  i*n- 
paralleled  postage  tax  even  under  these  circutn- 
stances. 

Your  grandfather  cannot  discount  the  fact  that  the 
circulation  has  decreased. 

A  duplicate  of  this  postal  rule  may  be  found  in  the 
post  office  records. 


He  is  prejudiced  against  reclaiming  the  land  because 
of  the  popular  policy  on  that  subject. 

It  is  your  privilege  to  postpone  this  meeting  if  you 
so  desire. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  words  and 
review  words  of  Unit  24. 

Dear  Mr.  McNally: 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your  self- 
control  in  handling  the  recent  case20  of  the  new 
postal  rules.  It  was  of  paramount  importance  that 
you '  did  not  allow  our  opponents  to  postpone*^  the 
issue  even  a  week  or  two.  Even  though  they  did 
attempt  this  you  managed  to  keep  calm  and  so  over¬ 
come^  all  their  objtctions. 

By  the  way,  did  you  know  that  I  recommended  you 
to  handle  our  case  in  regard  to  the*®  reclaimed  land 
about  which  the  MacGinnis  firm  is  disagreeing?  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  you  will  take  care^®®  of  it 
proi)erly. 

Sincerely  yours,  (106) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  138, 
Pars.  1-10.  (2)  Wilson's  “Progressive  Dic¬ 

tation,”  page  78,  Par.  228. 


Twenty-Eighth  Week 

First  Day 

Unit  2(f 

AIM — To  continue  the  presentation  of  the 
disjoined  analogical  word-beginnings  and  their 
compounds. 

REVIEW — Dictate  Par.  214  through 
father. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
words  of  Unit  29  and  introductory  words  such 
as  under,  ship,  etc. 

Dear  Mr.  MacKnight: 

Under  the  circumstances  I  (eel  that  I  must  decline 
your  offer  of  shipping  the  magnets.20  Your  grandson 
quoted  us  much  better  shipping  rates  than  you  are 
suggesting,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  even  do<®  better 
than  those  elsewhere. 

It  is  very  disagreeable  to  us  to  feel  that,  after 
these  many  years  of  doing®®  business  with  your 
concern,  we  should  find  it  necessary  to  turn  our  busi¬ 
ness  over  to  your  competitors.*®  However,  if  you 
cannot  meet  tbeir  prices  we  shall  do  so. 

Yours  very  truly,  (94) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— BsiStd 
on  new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  29. 

shorter  Under  the  circumstances  the  shorter 

pipe  will  be  better. 

shortage  The  shortage  of  magnets  aggravated 

the  manager. 

shipshape  Your  grandfather  was  delighted  to 

find  everything  in  shipshape  style. 
shipyard  The  workers  in  the  shipyard  de¬ 

manded  pay  for  overtime. 

superintend  He  will  not  decline  to  superintend 
the  circulation  department. 
supervise  I  agree  to  supervise  this  job. 

supreme  This  is  the  supreme  test  for  this 

man. 

suspect  I  suspect  that  he  has  lost  his  self- 

confidence. 
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susceptible 

unsuspected 

unsuspicious 

transact 

transfer 

transport 

untransacted 

undertake 

underwrite 


These  prices  are  susceptible  to  the 
effects  of  the  amount  of  the  day’s 
sales. 

This  man  was  unsuspected. 

His  unsuspicious  nature  won  him 
many  friends. 

Mr.  McNulty  will  transact  this  for 
you. 

We  shall  transfer  you  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  bureau. 

You  will  transport  these  goods  over 
that  road. 

This  untransacted  business  will  be 
taken  care  •'f  tomorrow. 

I  shall  i(nder»w'’e  the  reclamation  of 
this  land. 

This  insurance  company  will  under¬ 
write  this  policy. 


ASSIGNMENT— 

First  Column  Second  Column 


Page  1 — Brief  forms, 

Units  18-1. 

2 —  ^Words,  Units 
28-1. 

3 —  Words,  Par.  Par.  214  from  short  to 

214  through  underwrite;  Par.  216. 

grandfather. 

4 —  Sentences  in  Par.  217,  once, 

class,  twice. 

5 —  I.etters  in  class,  three  times. 


SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 
new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  23. 


You  will  superintend  the  transportation  of  the  trans¬ 
ferred  goods  to  the  shipyard. 

He  suspects  that  you  do  not  care  to  supervise  the 
manufacture  of  the  shorter  beams. 

I  admit  that  this  shortage  is  due  to  the  transfer  of 
the  coal  compounds. 

He  will  undertake  to  advise  you  about  this  untrans¬ 
acted  and  uncorUested  ultimatum. 

We  admire  the  way  in  which  you  supervised  the 
transfer  of  merchandise  to  the  transport. 


(2)  Letter,  Based  on  new  words  and 
review  words  of  Unit  22. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  underwrite  the  insurance  for 
your  largest  and  newest  transport  providing  you20 
comply  with  certain  rulings  which  we  consider  it  wise 
to  demand. 

The  supervision  must  be  in  the  hands  of  an<o 
honest,  hard-working  man — one  who  has  supervised 
transports  before.  The  transport  itself  must  be  kept 
in  shipshape^  condition  by  being  brought  into  the 
shipyard  for  repairs  regularly.  The  ship  may  be  used 
only  for  the^O  transfer  of  short  hauls. 

By  adopting  these  rules  you  will  be  safeguarding 
your  vessel  as  well  as  the  lives  of  your  men.lOO 
Sincerely  yours,  (102) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  pages  139- 
140,  Pars.  1-13.  (2)  Markett’s  “Word  and 

Sentence  Drills,”  page  78.  Pars.  229-231.  (3) 
Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dictation,”  page  165, 
letter. 

Second  Day 

Unit  )o 

AIM — To  present  the  phrasing  principles 
for  misunderstand,  misunderstood,  extra,  enter, 
over,  under,  shsrt,  center,  counter,  and  agree. 


REVIEW — Have  students  read  Par,  218 
from  their  homework.  Dictate  it  and  have  it 
read  back  several  times. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
words  of  Unit  29  and  introductory  words  such 
as  under,  extra,  enter,  over,  short,  center, 
agree. 

Gentlemen : 

I  agree  with  you  that  under  the  present  extraor- 
dinary  circumstances  it  would  be  wise  for^O  us  to 
settle  the  shortage  case  as  soon  as  possible.  When 
it  it  all  over  we  can  center  our  attention*®  upon  other 
matters  that  need  to  be  transacted.  If  we  should 
leave  the  transaction  of  the  shortage  case  until®®  later 
in  the  month  I  fear  that  other  circumstances,  un¬ 
suspected  at  present,  may  arise  that  will  make  it®® 
still  more  difficult  to  handle.  It  is  to  our  own  self- 
interest  to  do  this  ourselves  and  at  once. 

Very  truly  yours,  (100) 


PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Based 

on  new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  29. 


misunderstand 

misunderstood 

I  understood 

we  understood 

I  do  not  under¬ 
stand 

I  cannot  under¬ 
stand 

thoroughly  under¬ 
stood 

extra  discount 

enter  into 

over  the 

under  consideration 

short  time 

center  line 
agree  with  you 


He  may  misunderstand  your  in¬ 
structions  and  decline  to  exe¬ 
cute  them. 

They  all  misunderstood  your  rec¬ 
lamation  claim. 

/  understood  that  this  translation 
was  underrated. 

IV e  understood  that  you  would 
include  this  in  your  order. 

I  do  not  understand  why  you 
declin^  to  supervise  this  Post 
Office.’ 

I  cannot  understand  your  atti¬ 
tude  under  these  circumstances. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  these  magnets  may 
be  manufactured  only  by 
MacNeil  and  Co. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  this 
extra  discount  should  be  given 
now.  , 

We  shall  enter  into  intricate  dis¬ 
cussions  of  how  we  may  save 
the  business. 

He  said  he  would  go  over  the 
order  of  the  chief  himself,  if 
necessary. 

We  have  the  underwriting  of 
this  Transport  Company  under 
consideration. 

In  a  short  time  this  shortage  of 
men  in  the  shipyard  will  be 
overcome. 

I  am  disinclined  to  agree  to  the 
center  line  in  this  contract. 

I  agree  with  you  that  these  ag¬ 
gravating  facts  must  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  our  minds. 


ASSIGNMENT—  - 

First  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
28-1. 

3 —  Words,  Unit  Pars.  218,  219. 

29. 

4 —  Sentences  in  clast. 

5 —  I.etters  in  class. 
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SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 

new  w'ords  and  review  words  of  Unit  27. 

Anyone  will  misunderstand  the  declaration  of  the 
extra  discount  of  $S  at  this  time. 

/  understood  that  you  had  the  $500,000  deal  under 
consideration  for  a  short  time. 

This  extra  discount  of  2%  per  annum  is  not  thor- 
ouflhly  understood  hy  everyone,  even  by  those  who 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  wise. 

I  cannot  understand  why  you  did  not  enter  into  the 
deal  for  several  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  that 
were  sold  over  the  counter  last  week. 

We  understood  that  you  had  under  consideration  the 
purchase  of  several  thousand  barrels  of  flour  at 
$8.67  per  barrel. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  words  and 
review  words  of  Unit  26. 

Dear  Sir: 

/  cannot  understand  why  the  information  on  the 
extra  discount  of  4  per  cent  per  annum  is^O  being 
so  misunderstood  by  everyone  in  the  corporation. 
Numerous  people  knew  we  had  it  undergo  consideration 
for  a  short  time  last  spring  and  at  frequent  intervals 
since  then. 

I  am  very  anxious  to^O  enter  into  a  discussion  with 
any  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  firm  so  that  this 
matter  may  be^o  thoroughly  understood.  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  best  time  will  be  at  the  meeting  of  the 
local  branch  which  will  beiOO  held  in  a  short  time. 
Yours  sincerely,  (106) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  141, 
Pars.  1-9.  (2)  Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dic¬ 

tation,”  pages  80-81,  Pars.  234,  237. 

Third  Day 

AIM — To  present  and  drill  upon  the  phras¬ 
ing  principles  in  done,  than,  us,  and  depart¬ 
ment. 

REVIEW— Dictate  Pars.  218  and  219. 

PREVIEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
phrases  of  Unit  30  and  introductory  words 
such  as  done,  than,  us,  and  department. 

Dear  Mr.  Temple: 

What  have  you  done  about  getting  us  another 
department  manager?  The  last  time  you  were^O  here 
we  understoo<l  you  to  say  that  you  would  s|>eak  to 
the  owners  for  us.  I  know  they  will  understand  and 
agree4<J  with  that  under  no  circumstances  can  we 
be  persuaded  to  work  on  here  unless  a  new  manager 
is*®  appointed.  • 

The  present  one  is,  as  you  thoroughly  understand, 
unfair,  partial,  and  unjust. 

We  must  ask  you  to*®  attend  to  this  for  us  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Cordially  yours,  (91) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Dastd 

on  review  phrases  of  Unit  30  and  new  phrases. 

have  done  1  understand  that  you  wished  him 

to  have  done  this  sooner. 

has  been  done  1  agree  with  you  that  this  has  been 
done  quickly  and  well. 

will  be  done  I  understand  that  this  will  be  done 
in  a  short  time. 

should  be  done  Is  it  thoroughly  understood  that 
this  letter  should  be  done  in 
block  form? 


quicker  than  This  extra  discount  will  get  cus¬ 
tomers  quicker  than  reducing 
prices  will. 

better  than  This  extra  fare  is  better  than  poor 

service  and  lower  rates. 

rather  than  I  shall  stay  here  rather  than  visit 

him  and  go  over  the  matter 
again. 

nearer  than  The  City  Hall  is  nearer  than  the 

Municipal  Building. 

give  us  Will  you  give  us  a  summary  of 

what  has  been  done  today? 

tell  us  I  understood  that  you  would  tell  us 

of  your  success  today. 

mail  us  If  you  will  mail  us  this  report  we 

shall  be  very  grateful. 

credit  depart-  The  credit  department  will  let  us 
ment  know  his  rating. 

shipping  depart-  The  shipping  department  is  the 

ment  distributing  agent  of  a  business. 

purchasing  de-  The  Purchasing  Department  of  a 

partment  manufacturing  concern  buys  all 

raw  material. 

accounting  de-  The  accounting  department  in  any 
partment  business  organization  is  respon¬ 

sible  for  the  state  of  its  books. 


.4SSIGNMENT— 

First  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
29-1. 

3—  Words,  Pars.  Pars.  220,  221,  222,  223. 

218,  219. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 

new  words  and  review  words  of  Unit  25. 

The  accounting  department  will  give  us  the  amount  of 
your  balance  and  then  upon  receipt  of  your  check 
will  mark  the  memorandum  paid. 

The  material  in  this  magazine  is  better  than  any 
you  have  done  before. 

These  duplicates  should  be  done  quicker  than  you  are 
turning  them  out. 

Will  you  give  us  the  privilege  of  certifying  to  your 
financial  responsibility  to  the  credit  department  f 
If  you  will  mail  us  the  freight  bill  I  shall  see  that  it 
is  paid. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  words  and 
review  words  of  Unit  24. 

Gentlemen : 

The  credit  department  has  not  given  us  your  rating. 
Rather  than  wait  for  them  to  do  so  we*®  prefer  ask¬ 
ing  you  for  the  names  and  addresses  of  several 
people  whom  you  may  care  to  give  us  as  references*® 
and  we  shall  investigate  them  ourselves. 

Our  accounting  department  suggests  that,  since 
you  are  in  a  hurry*®  for  your  merchandise,  the  bill 
be  paid  in  cash,  allowing  6  per  cent  extra  discount 
for  cash.  I,  too,  think  that  this*®  should  be  done. 

We  trust  that  we  may  have  your  future  business. 
Sincerely  yours,  (93) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIAL— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,’^  pages  141- 
142,  Pars,  10,  11,  1,  4,  6,  9.  (2)  Wilson’s 

“Progressive  Exercises,”  pages  79-80,  Par.s. 
232.  236. 
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Fourth  Day 


AIM — To  present  and  drill  upon  phrases  in 
which  the  words  are  modified  or  a  word  is 
omitted  where  the  grammatical  construction 
of  the  sentence  compels  its  restoration  when 
transcribing. 

REVIEW— Dictate  Pars.  220-223. 

PREV lEW  LETTER — Based  on  review 
phrases  of  Unit  30. 

Dear  Mr.  Wright: 

I  misunderstood  your  letter  in  which  you  said  that 
the  extra  fare  on  your  division  would  be20  taken  off 
in  a  short  time.  1  thought  you  meant  that  it  was  to 
have  been  done  for  a  short  time  and  I  felt  that  we 
needed*®  not  a  temporary  cure  but  a  permanent  one. 
However,  since  your  last  letter  I  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand*®  the  situation. 

I  think  this  means  of  remedying  the  situation  is 
better  than  any  other*®  and  will  bring  benefits  to  us 
all.  The  passenger  department  reports  that  since  this 
announcement  has  been  made  public^®®  there  has 
been  a  great  demand  for  excursion  tickets. 

Sincerely  yours,  (113) 


PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— 

on  new  phrases  and  review  of  Unit  30. 

.VOT£. — All  of  the  (ollowing  phrases  cannot  be  presented 
In  the  sentence  form.  Where  time  is  limited,  present  phrases 
as  such,  instead  of  in  the  sentence.  The  sentence  may  then 
lie  used  as  a  summary. 


of  course 

at  once 
great  deal 

on  hand 

do  you  know 

your  order 

first  class  ’ 

whether  or  not 

at  all  events 

to  some  extent 


at  the  same 
time 

once  in  a  while 

in  the  first 
place 

as  soon  as 
possible 

as  a  matter 
of  fact 

over  and  over 
again 


Of  course  this  will  be  done  quicker 
than  that. 

Mail  us  this  letter  at  once. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  in  a 
short  time. 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  these  on 
hand. 

Do  you  know  whether  this  road  is 
shorter  than  that  one? 

Of  course  your  order  will  be  shipped 
at  once. 

The  representatives  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  always  travel  first  class. 

IVhetker  or  not  you  mail  this  to  us 
is  not  important. 

At  all  events  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  it. 

This  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
your  rating  with  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment. 

This  should  have  been  at  the  same 
time. 

Let  us  know  your  sales  record 
every  once  in  a  while. 

This  would  have  been  done  tn  the 
first  place  if  you  had  listened 
to  me. 

I  understood  that  this  was  to  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  put 
in  no  bid  at  all. 

We  have  urged  you  over  and  over 
again  to  refrain  from  purchasing 
stocks. 


ASSIGNMENT— 

First  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  18-1. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
29-1. 

3—  Words,  Pars.  Par.  223;  Speed 

218-223,  Studies,  Pars.  153, 

157. 


4' — Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 — Letters  in  Par.  225,  to  be  read 

class,  three  fluently, 

times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 

new  phrases  and  review  words  of  Unit  23. 

Of  course  these  compounds  will  be  shipped  at  once 
or  at  least  as  soon  as  possible. 

Do  you  know  how  much  of  your  order  we  had  on  hand 
in  advance? 

At  all  events  your  return  will  be  greater,  to  some 
extent,  than  you  demanded. 

I  requested  your  admission  of  guilt  at  the  same  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  subway  is  quicker  than 
traveling  by  motor. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  phrases  and 
review  words  of  Unit  22. 

Dear  Mr.  West: 

It  of  course  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  let  you  know 
that  we  can  ship  the  rest  of  your  order  at  once.^^ 
I  always  detest  keeping  people  waiting,  especially 
since  we  should  have  had  the  material  on  hand,  but*® 
once  in  a  while  these  things  happen. 

At  all  events  I  am  sure  that  you  know  that  we 
have  sent  your  order  as  soon  ar®®  possible.  I  hope 
that  this  delay  has  not  inconvenienced  you  to  a  great 
extent  and  I  assure  you  that  it*®  will  not  happen 
again. 

Will  you  wire  us  collect  when  you  receive  the 
goods? 

Yours  truly,  (95) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  142, 
Pars.  2,  3,  5,  7,  and  8.  (2)  Markett’s  “Word 
and  Sentence  Drills,”  page  170,  sentences  1-10, 
letter.  (3)  Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dictation,” 
page  80,  Pars.  233  and  235. 


Fifth  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  test  the  knowledge  of  Chap¬ 
ter  10.  (2)  To  give  additional  dictation  prac¬ 
tice.  (3)  To  develop  transcription  skill. 

REVIEW — Have  students  read  Par,  225. 
Dictate  it  several  times  and  have  it  read  back 
each  time. 

TEST  MATERIAL— either  Rollin- 
son’s  “Diagnostic  Testing  and  Remedial 
Teaching,”  test  for  Chapter  10,  or  (1)  Dic¬ 
tate  40  words  and  phrases  from  Chapter  10. 
(2)  Dictate  at  25  words  a  minute,  letter  11, 
page  142,  Bisbee’’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners.” 

SOTE. — If  Rolllnson’s  Test  has  been  used,  this  time  may 
be  given  to  marking  and  remedial  work. 

.ASSIGNMENT— 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Units  18-1. 

2 —  Words,  Units  30-1. 

3 —  Par.  226,  Manual. 

4 —  Par.  159,  Speed  Studies. 

5 —  Letters  dictated  in  class. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— 

Manual,  page  133,  Par.  226.  (2)  “Speed 

Studies,”  pages  139-150,  Pars.  158,  159.  (3) 
Markett’s  “Word  and  Sentence  Drills,”  pages 
171,  174. 


(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Report  of  N.  C.  T.  F.  Convention 

^Continued  from  page  314) 

these  two  specialized  schools.  Undoubtedly, 
the  state  teachers  colleges  will  do  the  under¬ 
graduate  commercial  teacher-training  while 
the  universities  will  offer  gradate  work  in 
commercial  education. 

Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  told  briefly  of  his 
experiences  in  operating  his  own  business. 
The  correspondence  of  his  organization  must 
bear  the  human  touch  and  not  degenerate 
into  mere  routine.  The  business  correspondent 
must  study  each  letter  in  order  to  understand 
the  psychology  of  that  letter.  Armed  with 
such  knowledge,  the  correspondent  must  keep 
in  mind  that  there  are  many  additional  factors 
like  small  towns,  large  cities,  busy  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals,  and  many  expert 
teachers  interested  in  technical  details. 

Mr.  Stinker  stated  that  he  already  has  a 
plan  for  evaluating  business  experience  in 
terms  of  higher  salaries  for  commercial 
teachers  in  Des  Moines,  but  he  pleaded  for 
college  credit  for  business  experience  based  on 
a  most  careful  scientific  evaluation  and  by 
scientific  supervision  on  the  job. 

New  Officers  for  ip)2 

Chairman,  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Chairman,  Arthur  Williams,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois. 

Secretary,  Miss  Jane  Clem,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 

Directors  and  Supervisors  Meet 

T  the  conference  of  Directors  and  Super¬ 
visors  of  Commercial  Education  there 
were  no  prepared  speeches,  no  set  program. 
A  list  of  problems  had  been  prepared  and  was 
in  the  hands  of  those  present.  The  principal 
items  discussed  were  (1)  Cooperation  of 
business  with  business  education,  and  (2)  The 
supervisor’s  part  in  employment  and  place¬ 
ment  of  teachers,  selection  of  textbooks,  mate¬ 
rials,  equipment,  curriculum  making,  courses 
of  study. 

Other  problems  which  were  called  up  for 
brief  discussion  were  The  Supervisor’s  Part 
in  Determining  Qualifications  of  Teachers  to 
Conduct  Classes  in  Commercial  Subjects; 
Relations  of  Supervisor  to  Principal,  Depart¬ 
ment  Chairmen,  Teachers,  and  Pupils;  Extra- 
Curricular  Activities  of  Commercial  Teachers; 
and  Guidance  and  Placement,  a  Part  of  the 
Commercial  Education  Program. 

The  officers  elected  for  1932  were  Clay  D. 
Slinker,  Director  of  Business  Education. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  chairman;  and  L.  Gilbert 
Dake,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  secretary. 


A  Teacher’s 
Methods  Course  in 

General 

Business 

Science 

A  new  offering  in  the  Gregg 
College  1932  Summer 
Session 


Courses  in  content  and  methods 
of  teaching  beginning  and  ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand^  typewriting, 
secretarial  practice,  accounting, 
business  law,  mathematics,  sales¬ 
manship,  and  penmanship  will 
also  be  offered. 

Class  organization,  school  man¬ 
agement,  administration  prob¬ 
lems,  and  every  detail  of  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  are  thoroughly  pre¬ 
sented  by  outstanding  educational 
experts.  Instructive  and  recre¬ 
ational  features  are  provided 
every  week  without  cost. 

Gregg  Normal  graduates  are 
teaching  in  every  state  in  the 
Union.  We  maintain  a  free  Place¬ 
ment  Service  for  all  graduates. 

Plan  now  to  spend  six  delightful 
weeks  of  study  and  recreation  at 
the  GREGG  NORMAL  from 
July  5  to  August  12,  1932. 

Write  today  for  new  bulletin. 

▼ 

The  Gregg  College 

225  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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This  material  U  counted  at  a  uniform  syllable  intensity  of  1.40.  That  is,  1.40 
syllables  are  understood  to  constitute  one  word.  Each  section  of  20  “words”  actually 
consists  of  28  syllables. 


'bamboo 

Plant  of  a  Thousand  Uses 

By  Jeanette  Speiden 

|rki(  article  matt  be  read  hy  anyone  trho  hat  completed 
the  ftrtt  eight  Chaptiri  of  the  Manual.] 

If  you  were  asked  to  lunch  at  the  home  of 
a  friend  who  informed  you  that  the  principal 
element  of  the  meal  would-®  be  some  nice 
bamboo,  would  you  accept? 

In  America,  you  probably  would  refuse, 
unless  you  thought  that  the  friend"  meant 
what  the  Chinese  call  “foreign  bamboo,”  and 
we,  asparagus.  But  if  in  China,  you  would 
probably  rub  your"  hands  together  in  de¬ 
light — for  there  bamboo  is  good  to  eat.  In 
fact,  the  crisp,  tender  winter  shoots  are 
eagerly"  sought  by  the  foreign  visitors  and 
by  the  natives! 

The  process  of  harvesting  the  crop  of  winter 
shoots  is  like'"  mining  rather  than  farming, 
thus  adding  a  unique  touch  to  this  amazing 
plant.  The  shoots  are  hidden  well  under¬ 
ground,'^®  and  the  “prospector”  examines  the 
surface  of  the  frozen  earth  for  cracks  that 
are  invisible  to  the'*®  uninitiated.  These  give 
him  a  clue  to  the  presence  of  a  shoot. 

How  this  queer  plant  happened  to  be  tried 
first  for'®®  food  is  a  story  deeply  woven  into 
Chinese  tradition.  It  was  Mong  Zong,  the 
fortunate  one,  the  story'®®  tellers  say,  to 
whom  China  owes  a  debt  for  another  food 
to  eat  with  her  rice.  Now  Mong  Zong  was 
a  filial^®®  son,  and  to  be  a  filial  son  is  the  chief 
end  of  man,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
Confucius;  so^"  undoubtedly  this  boy  was 
deserving  of  good  luck.  As  his  father  was 
dead,  he  lived  with  his  mother  in  a  hut  near^*® 
the  city  wall.  The  roof  was  well  thatched 
with  rice  straw,  but  the  walls  of  bamboo  strips 
let  in  the  bitter  winter  wind.  There*®®  was 
no  fire  except  when  the  old  woman  was  cook¬ 
ing  rice,  for  fuel  was  scarce.  Mong  Zong 
and  his  mother,  however,^*®  used  to  put  on 
several  thick-wadded  garments  in  the  winter 
time  and  managed  to  eke  out  an  existence. 
Then®®®  the  mother  fell  sick.  She  grew  very 
weak  but  could  not  eat  the  rice  her  son 
prepared  for  her.  Mong  Zong  had  no 
money®®®  with  which  to  buy  other  food.  Over¬ 
come  with  sorrow,  he  wandered  out  to  the 
small  bamboo  grove  near  the  hut.  As  he®*® 
walked  with  downcast  eyes,  he  noticed  a  net¬ 
work  of  minute  cracks  in  the  earth.  Suddenly 


a  thought  struck  him  1  It  was  two®®®  months 
before  the  spring  shoots  would  appear  I  Filled 
with  a  new  hope,  he  ran  to  borrow  a  spade  and 
soon  returned  in  triumph®®®  with  fresh  food 
for  his  mother.  She  recovered  from  her  ill¬ 
ness,  and  Mong  Zong  became  famous  both  for 
his  filial*®®  loyalty  and  for  teaching  his  coun¬ 
trymen  how  to  find  food  in  the  winter  when 
it  is  scarce,  as  it  is  too  often*®®  in  China. 

In  China  one  may  eat  bamboo  with  bamboo 
chopsticks  sitting  in  a  bamboo  chair  before  a 
bamboo**®  house.  One  may  travel  in  comfort 
lying  on  a  bamboo  mat  under  a  woven  screen 
of  bamboo  while  a  boatman*®®  pushes  his  craft 
along  with  the  aid  of  a  bamboo  pole,  shouting 
or  whistling  now  and  then  for  a  wind  to 
come*®®  and  fill  the  great  bamboo  sail.  In  the 
streets  coolies  stride  by  with  bamboo  carrying- 
poles  on  bamboo  pails  filled  with  water,®®® 
swerving  to  avoid  the  bamboo  sedan  chairs  in 
which  the  wealthy  people  ride. 

He  who  would  see  these  graceful®®®  grasses 
at  their  best  must  visit  a  mountain  grove  on 
a  windy  spring  morning.  Thev  whirl  and 
sway  like  dancers  that  have®*®  abandoned 
themselves  to  a  frenzied  rhythm.  Light  flashes 
from  every  smooth  leaf  as  from  a  mirror, 
until  the  hill®®®  seems  covered  with  a  twinkling 
sheen  of  silver.  One  looks  through  a  maze 
of  green  and  gray  many-jointed  stems  to  a®®® 
sheltered  spot  where  yellow  azaleas  glow  like 
“echoed  sunlight”  among  ferns  and  granite 
boulders. 

The  bamboo  is®®®  beautiful,  too,  when  fogs 
boil  up  from  the  valleys  like  steam  from  a 
giant’s  cauldron.  On  such  days  they  have  the 
charm  of  “beauty®®®  half-revealed.”  One  in¬ 
stant  they  are  hidden  in  veils  of  mist,  the 
next  they  stand  out  clearly  in  the  rain-washed 
mountain®*®  air  as  the  last  shreds  of  fog  glide 
away  through  their  branches.  Every  smooth 
stem  shines  as  if  polished;  every  leaf*®®  is 
tipped  with  a  drop  of  water  until  a  passing 
breeze  sends  a  miniature  shower  in  all 
directions. 

The  most®®®  amazing  thing  about  bamboo 
is  its  manner  of  growth.  Its  sprouts  outdo 
the  proverbial  mushroom  in  the  way®®®  they 
appear  overnight  and  then  continue  to  climb 
without  regard  for  speed  limits.  The  new 
spikes  push  their  way  through®®®  the  clods  and 
appear  like  dozens  of  bayonets,  well  covered 
with  dark-brown  mottled  sheaths.  No  joints 
are  visible  at®*®  first;  nothing  but  bristling 
points  ready  to  race  with  all  competitors  for 
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a  place  ill  the  sun.  Nodes  S(X)ii  appear 
and^*’’*'  as  the  stems  letiRthen  the  d(*\vny  sheaths 
drop  off,  leaving  the  smooth  green  culms 
covered  with  white  bloom  like  the  bloom  of 
a  peach. 

Wondering  just  how  fast  the  shoots  really 
grew,  I  appointed  myself  referee  when  the 
spikes  appeared.  Each  day**®®  at  noon  I 
measured  certain  ones  to  see  what  progress 
had  been  made  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
favorite  stood  close  to*^®  the  garden  wall. 
When  first  measured  it  was  eleven  inches 
high.  Forty-eight  hours  later  it  touched  the 
stick  at  the^^°  twenty-seven  inch  mark.  When 
nine  days  old  it  reached  a  height  of  seven 
feet,  its  average  growth  for  six  days  being*®® 
more  than  nine  inches  a  day.  Not  until  it  had 
reached  its  full  height,  two  weeks  later,  did 
the  leaf  sheaths  appear.  At  this**®  time  it 
was  at  its  ugly  duckling  stage,  for  the  pointed 
sheaths  reminded  *)ne  of  tlie  pinfeathers  of 
young  birds.  The®®®  green  leaves  soon  burst 
out,  however,  and  the  plant  became  a  soft 
plume.  (911) — From  “Nature  Magazine.” 

Easy  'business  Letters 

On  Chapter  Four 

Dear  Sir : 

I  am  very  glad  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the 
character  of  Air.  Wayne  King. 

Mr.  King  has  had  no-®  experience  in  selling 
cars,  but  he  is  young  and  strong  and  makes 
a  good  impression. 

Although  his  home  is  in  this*®  city  he  has 
recently  returned  from  a  long  stay  abroad. 

He  has  no  bills  and  makes  an  effort  to 
save  all  he®®  can.  I  cannot  list  all  the  places 
he  has  worked  for,  but  if  you  wish  to  com¬ 
municate  with  him,  I  know  he  will*®  answer 
immediately. 

If  there  is  anything  else  I  can  tell  you  about 
him,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  .so.’®® 

Very  truly  yours,  (104) 

Dear  Sir: 

This  is  in  answer  to  your  recent  communica¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  carload  of  engines 
you'-®  received.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
return  them  and  to  quote  you  the  present  list 
value. 

Experience  has  taught  us*®  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  unload  goods  of  this  character  until 
okehed  by  the  examiner,  as  the  expense*®  and 
effort  of  returning  them  once  they  are  un¬ 
loaded  is  too  great. 

If  j'ou  are  not  in  a  hurry  for  these*®  en¬ 
gines,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  go  to 
our  yards  and  examine  the  ones  that  are  as 
yet  unfinished. 

We  thank  you’®®  for  your  frank  communi¬ 
cation  and  assure  you  that  your  method  of 
doing  business  will  effect  great  savings  for’^ 
us  both  in  the  future. 

Yours  truly,  (126) 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  been  forced,  rather  unexpectedly,  to 
take  full  charge  of  the  Government  school  at 
this  place,  and  there-®  are  a  number  of  ques¬ 


tions  about  the  w'ork  which  I  should  like  to 
ask  you. 

I  am  told  that  you  have  been  in  charge 
of*®  such  a  school  and  have  handled  the  work 
with  unusual  skill. 

I  am  sending  the  questions  with  this  letter, 
in  the*®  hope  that  you  will  have  time  to  look 
them  over.  I  shall  surely  be  glad  to  receive 
any  help  you  can  give  me,  for*®  I  am  especially 
desirous  of  making  a  good  start  in  this  work. 

Yours  truly,  (95) 

Easy  business  Letters 

On  Chapter  Five 

Dear  Sir : 

When  I  applied  for  a  position  in  your  de¬ 
signing  rooms,  you  very  kindly  wrote  me  that 
there  was  no^®  vacancy  in  this  work  at  that 
time,  but  that  you  were  placing  my  letter 
on  file,  and  that  if  I  would  write  you*®  again 
you  might  have  a  place  for  me  later. 

May  I  inquire  if  you  have  a  vacancy  at 
this  time?  I  have  completed®®  my  course  in 
designing  now,  and  while  I  have  had  some 
good  offers  I  should  like  very  much  to  work 
with  your*®  company  if  possible,  as  I  feel  that 
I  should  have  a  better  opportunity  for  prog¬ 
ress  with  you  than  with’®®  the  other  companies 
from  whom  I  have  received  offers. 

If  you  feel  that  you  will  have  a  place  for 
me  prior  to’^®  the  first  of  next  year,  will  you 
let  me  have  your  answer  by  early  mail  so 
that  I  may  make  my  plans? 

Thank  you  very’*®  much. 

Respectfully  yours,  (144) 

Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  will  announce  a  special  meeting 
at  the  hall  on  the  regular  meeting  night.  For 
some^®  unaccountable  cause  our  numbers  have 
fallen  off  for  several  meetings,  until  it  has 
become  quite  a  serious*®  problem  to  all  who 
have  the  welfare  of  the  organization  directly 
at  heart. 

We  are  making  a  particular*®  effort  to  get 
everyone  out  for  the  next  meeting.  We  have 
engaged  a  speaker  who  is  recognized*®  as  an 
excellent  talker,  and  who  comes  personally 
recommended  by  men  in  whose  judgment  we 
have  ample’®®  cause  to  place  perfect  confi¬ 
dence. 

There  will  be  excellent  food,  good  music, 
and  lots  of  fun,  throughout  the  evening. 
Perhaps’*®  you  will  wish  to  bring  a  friend  or 
two  along.  We  are  urging  each  member  to 
do  so,  in  the  hope  that  some  of’*®  our  new 
friends  may  wish  to  affiliate  with  us. 

Drop  us  a  line  today  or  call  us,  giving  the 
number  of  covers’*®  you  will  want  for  the 
feed,  then  join  us  at  an  early  hour  for  an 
enjoyable  evening  together. 

Yours,  for’*®  the  good  of  the  cause,  (184) 

Easy  business  Letters 

On  Chapter  Six 

Dear  Sir: 

We  acknowledge  your  order  for  stained- 
glass  windows.  We  are  obliged  to  hold  this. 
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for  we  are  uiiable  to"“  allow  you  any  more 
goods  until  you  pay  for  those  sold  you  during 
the  winter.  Your  invoice,  a  copy  of  which*^ 
is  enclosed,  and  which  you  apparently  over¬ 
looked,  is  long  overdue,  and  we  must  ask  you 
to  remit*®  immediately.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
your  check,  we  shall  give  your  order  our 
attention. 

We  are  compelled  to  take  this*®  stand  be¬ 
cause  profits  in  the  glass  industry  are  small 
and  we  wish  to  prevent  further  trouble. 

Yours  truly,  (99) 

Dear  Sir: 

All  around  us  may  be  found  apparently  sane 
people  who  once  were  so  blinded  by  the 
promise  of  a^®  huge  yield  that  they  allowed 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime  of  industry  and  thrift 
to  be  lost  in  a  few  seconds.^® 

Either  they  gambled  on  the  stock  market 
or  they  listened  to  someone  who  promised  to 
get  them  in  on  the  ground  floor  of*®  some 
newly  planned  industry.  They  were  so  be¬ 
wildered  that  they  could  not  see  the  “gold 
brick”  shining  through  the  wild  promises.*® 
They  emptied  their  pockets  and  took  for  stock 
the  printed  receipts  that  were  signed  and 
handed  to  them. 

The  stock  never^®®  yielded  a  cent  of  income, 
and  cannot  be  sold  now  on  any  market.  They 
are  ashamed  of  being  “easy  marks.”^*® 

The  wise  individual  asks  his  banker  to  sug¬ 
gest  stocks  and  bonds  of  sound  value  and  a 
fair  yield.  The  banker^^  will  likely  refer 
him  to  some  reliable  trust  company,  which 
bandies  only  good  stocks  and  bonds. 

Only  the^*®  most  reliable  stocks  and  bonds 
are  sold  by  us.  Read  the  enclosed  folder  and 
then  talk  to  your  banker. 

Yours  truly,  (180) 

Some  of  the  3rief  Form  Drills 

From  '  Dictation  for  Beginners” 

By  Edith  V.  Bisbee 

UNIT  THIRTEEN — We  are  having  our 
house  wired  now,  and  we  expect  to  put  in  a 
new  system  of  lighting  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.*® 

Do  you  think  Cyrus  might  want  to  buy  a  car 
of  this  design? 

You  might  have  a  thousand  buyers  if  your 
prices^®  were  low'er. 

A  wire  from  our  office  says  they  would  like 
to  have  us  return,-  as  they  are  behind  with 
their  work. 

I  have*®  been  carrying  these  goods  as  a 
side  line,  but  all  my  time  is  needed  for  other 
business,  so  it  is  quite  possible*®  that  I  shall 
give  it  up. 

Roy  Wiley  used  to  take  nightly  trips  in  his 
car  after  the  day’s  work  was  over. 

If^®®  I  get  your  meaning  rightly,  you  wish 
me  to  wire  as  soon  as  I  find  out  how  much 
power  the  mill  will  require.  (119) 

Dear  Sir:  I  find  that  I  cannot  supply  all  the 
goods  you  require  at  this  time,  but  I  shall  ship 
out  as  much  as  I*®  can  today  and  shall  com¬ 
plete  the  order  later.  Yours  truly,  (31) 


Mrs.  Eugene  Price,  Waba^,  Indiana. 

Dear  Madam:  I  have  a  fine  line  of  goods 
which  I  should  like  to  show  you*®  if  you. will 
kindly  set  a  date  when  I  may  call.  Very 
truly  yours,  (32) 

My  dear  Sir:  You  are  behind  with  your 
reports  and  1  am  writing  to  inquire  if  you 
are  also  behind  with  your*®  work.  If  so,  how 
far  behind  are  you? 

We  require  a  daily  report  from  each  man 
on  the  road,  and  we  wish  to  find*®  out  im¬ 
mediately  the  cause  of  your  delay.  Yours 
truly,  (51) 

Hugh  Bowers,  Tower  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  asks  how  long  it  will 
take  to  get  out  a  few  thousand  tags*®  for  you. 

We  are  so  busy  at  present  that  we  camiot 
get  them  out  now,  but  possibly  we  can  start  the 
work  early*®  next  month,  and  then  we  can  send 
you  as  many  thousand  as  you  can  use,  without 
any  further  delay. 

Will  this*®  suit  you?  Yours  truly,  (64) 

UNIT  FOURTEEN — I  trust  you  will  write 
me  at  your  first  opportunity. 

If  you  find  a  dollar  bill  on  the  floor,  please 
remember*®  that  it  is  mine. 

I  shall  not  object  to  the  action  you  are  tak¬ 
ing,  but  I  think  it  is  strange. 

I  trust  you  will  mail*®  this  letter  as  soon 
as  you  know  Mr.  Elliott’s  address. 

Please  treat  Mr.  Owens  with  the  respect 
that  is  due*®  his  official  position. 

We  respectfully  inquire  what  arrangement 
you  have  made. 

Take  advantage  of  every*®  opportunity  to 
report  to  the  office. 

Please  make  daily  reports  throughout  the 
course  of  this  trip. 

What  progress*®®  have  you  made  with  your 
various  plans? 

I  wonder  if  he  will  find  opportunity  to  write 
before  he  goes**®  across  to  France.  He  agreed 
to  wire  before  he  sails.  (129) 

Dear  Sir :  We  enclose  a  list  of  all  the  goods 
we  have  ordered  recently.  None  of  these 
goods  have  l)een  received.  Why  are*®  you  so 
slow  about  sending  them?  Yours  truly,  (38) 

Dear  Sir :  We  believe  it  is  to  your  advantage 
to  send  your  orders  early  in  the  season,  while 
we  have  a  complete*®  line  of  goods  of  all  kinds. 
Why  not  mail  us  immediately  a  list  of  your 
needs  for  fall?  Yours  truly,  (39) 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  wondering  if  you  will  con¬ 
sider  an  arrangemejit  that  I  think  would  be 
to  your  advantage.  It*®  is  fully  explained  on 
the  enclosed  sheet.  Please  write  me  as  soon 
as  you  have  had  time  to  look  it  over.  Yours 
truly,  (40) 

Dear  Sir :  Have  you  made  any  progress  with 
your  case?  I  have  come  across  some  letters 
that  will  help  you.  Please  write  me*®  im¬ 
mediately  if  you  wish  to  have  me  send  them 
to  you.  Yours  truly,  (32) 

Dear  Sir :  There  is  a  place  on  our  sales  force 
for  at  least  one  good  man  to  take  over  our 
sales  in  your  county.  We*®  consider  this  a 
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fine  opportunity  for  the  right  man,  and  Iwlieve 
that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to^*^  give  it 
consideration.  If  you  desire -to  change  now, 
please  arrange  to  see  Mr.  Mayo  so<m.  Yours 
truly,  (.';9) 

'Tm  in  a  Hurry” 

By  William  HazJett  Upson 

'  (Copyright,  1925,  by  William  llasictt  L'psou) 
(Continued  from  the  February  issue) 

Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Company 
Makers  of  Elarthworm  Tractors 

Earthworm^**®  City,  Ill. 

October  14,  1924. 

Mr.  David  Crockett  Suggs, 

Dry  River^®®”  Junction,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir :  This  will  acknowledge  your  valued 
favor  of  October  12,  and  we  regret  exceed¬ 
ingly^®^  that  you  have  been  unable  to  locate 
the  part  which  you  desire  in  the  parts  book, 
and  that  consequently  you'®*®  have  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  annoying  delay.  As  it  is  always  our 
desire  to  render  the  greatest  possible  serv¬ 
ice'®®®  to  Earthworm  Tractor  owners,  we 
have  gone  into  this  matter  with  the  greatest 
of  care;  and  after  checking  over'®®®  very 
thoroughly  the  descriptions  given  in  your 
latest  letter  and  also  in  former  letters,  we 
have'®®®  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gear 
you  desire  is  the  4S-tooth  intermediate  spur 
gear,  symbol'®*®  No.  6843,  as  illustrated  on 
page  sixteen  of  the  parts  b(X)k.  We  note  that 
you  state'®*®  the  gear  has  44  teeth,  but  as  there 
is  no  such  gear  in  your  model  tractor,  and 
as  No.'®*®  ^43  gear  fits  the  description  in 
other  particulars,  we  can  only  assume  that 
you  made  a'®*®  mistake  in  counting  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  gear. 

Accordingly  we  are  shipping  you  by  express 
this  afternoon’^®®  one  No.  6M3  gear,  which 
we  trust  will  prove  to  be  the  part  desired. 
Assuring"'®  you  of  our  constant  desire  to 
render  you  every  possible  service,  efficiently 
and  promptly,  I  remain,'^*® 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  R.  Overton. 

Parts  Department. 

Dry  River  Junction,  Texas. 

October  18.'^®®  1924. 
To  The  Farmers  Friend  Tractor  Company, 
Elarthworm  City,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir :  Your'^®®  letter  come  yesterday 
your  gear  come  today  C.  O.  D.  $41.26  and 
not  only  that,'*®®  but  it  is  no  good  and  it 
won’t  fit.  It  is  not  like  the  old  gear.  It  looks 
like  a  well  made  gear  but  there  is  nothing'®^® 
like  it  on  my  tractor  so  it  is  no  good  to  me 
it  is  too  big  it  won’t  go  on  it  won’t  fit  on  the 
shaft.  And'®*®  if  it  did  fit  on  the  shaft,  it 
would  not  work  because  it  is  too  big  and  the 
teeth  would  not  mesh  with  the  teeth  on  the'®*® 
little  gear,  and  it  ought  to  have  44  teeth  like 
I  said,  not  45. 


So  will  you  look  this  up  again  more'®*®  care¬ 
fully  and  send  me  the  right  gear  and  send  it 
as  quick  as  possible?  I’m  in  a  hurry,  and  I 
will  explain'®®®  to  you  how  things  stand  so 
you  can  see  I  am  no  liar  when  I  say  I  got  to 
have  this  gear  right  off  or  I  am'®^®  a  blowed 
up  sucker. 

I  am  new  in  the  house  moving  business 
and  I  am  moving  a  house  for  Mr.  Rogers 
of'®*®  this  city,  and  Mr.  Rogers  is  a  very 
stubborn  old  cuss  and  he  insisted  that  the 
house  be  moved  all'®*®  together — which  in¬ 
cludes  the  main  part  which  is  two  stories 
high  and  built  very  strong  and  solid,  and  also 
the  front  porch'®*®  which  sticks  out  in  front 
and  is  built  pretty  weak,  and  also  the  one- 
story  kitchen  which  sticks  out  behind.  The 
kitchen*®®®  is  very  frail. 

But  Mr.  Rogers  did  not  listen  to  me  when 

1  wanted  to  move  the  kitchen  and  front 
porch*®*®  separate  from  the  house.  So,  as  I 
am  a  young  man  and  new  at  the  house  moving 
business  and  anxious  to  make  a  good*®*®  im¬ 
pression,  I  tried  to  do  it  like  he  wanted.  I 
jacked  up  the  whole  works  all  together,  and 
put  timbers  underneath,*®*®  and  heavy  trucks 
that  I  bought  from  a  contractor  at  Llano, 
and  we  came  up  from  the  depot  fine — the 
tractor*®*®  pulling  good  and  the  little  old 
house  rolling  along  smooth  and  quiet  and 
beautiful.  But  at  3  p.m.  October*'®®  1,  just 
as  we  was  going  past  Jim  Ferguson’s  Drug 
Store  on  the  main  street  of  this  city,  there 
come  a  funny*'*®  noise  in  the  tractor,  and  we 
have  been  stuck  ever  since  waiting  for  a  new 
gear  because  the  tractor  will  not  run  with*'*® 
six  teeth  busted  out  of  the  old  gear. 

So  you  can  see  that  it  is  no  lie  that  I  am 
in  a  hurry,  and  I  will  explain*'*®  that  for 

2  and  weeks,  no  traffic  has  been  able  to  go 
past  Jim  Ferguson’s  Drug  Store.  All  traffic 
on*'*®  the  main  street  of  this  city  has  been 
detoured — ^turning  to  the  right  through  the 
field  next  to  Johnson’s  Garage,  following**®® 
the  back  lane  past  the  shed  where  Har\'ey 
Jenkins  keeps  his  cow,  then  around  Wilson’s 
Hardware  Store  and  back  to  the  main 
street,***®  and  all  this  owing  to  the  stubborn¬ 
ness  of  old  man  Rogers  making  me  take  the 
porch  and  the  kitchen  along  at***®  the  same 
time. 

The  porch  is  now  resting  two  feet  from  the 
drug  store  and  the  kitchen  just  three  feet 
from  the  post  office  on***®  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  If  old  man  Rogers  had  listened 
to  me  and  we  had  taken  the  kitchen  off,  there 
would***®  have  been  room  for  traffic  to  get 
past,  but  now  we  can’t  take  the  kitchen  off 
on  account  of  being  jammed  up**®®  against 
the  post  office,  but  people  don’t  figger  on  that 
and  everybody  in  town  blames  it  on  me  that 
traffic***®  is  held  up,  which  is  very  wrong  as 
I  am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

And  now  old  man  Rogers  says  I  con¬ 
tracted***®  to  move  his  house,  and  I  had  better 
hurry  up,  and  he  says  why  don’t  I  hire  some 
horses  but  I  say  horses***®  would  be  unsafe, 
because  when  they  get  to  pulling  something 
very  heavy  they  get  to  jerking  and  they  would 
be***®  liable  to  jerk  the  house  and  injure  it. 
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owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  so 
stubborn  as  to  make  me*'"’*’  leave  the  kitchen 
and  the  porch  on  the  house,  thus  weakening 
it.  And  besides  I  got  no  money  to  waste 
hiring  horses^*^®  when  I  got  a  tractor  already, 
so  you  can  see  why  I’m  in  a  hurry  being 
anxious  to  make  a  good^^*°  impression  and 
get  married. 

Please  send  at  once  the  right  gear  which 
has  forty-four  teeth  (44),  t^ause  the  old 
gear^^eo  has  38  good  teeth,  and  6  busted  off, 
making  44  like  I  said,  not  45.  And  the  right 
gear  is^**®  an  inch  narrower  than  the  one  you 
sent,  and  the  hole  through  the  middle  is 
smaller.  I  am  making  a  picture  so^®°°  you 
can  see  just  what  gear  it  is,  so  please  send 
it  at  once  and  oblige. 

David  Crockett  Suggs. 

Farmers’  Friend  Tractor*®^  Company 
Makers  of  Earthworm  Tractors 
Earthworm  City,  Ill. 
October  21,  1924.2®^® 

Mr.  David  Crockett  Suggs, 

Dry  River  Junction,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter*®*®  of  October  18,  from  which  we 
note  that  you  are  having  trouble  in  installing 
in  your  tractor  gear  No.*®*®  6843,  which  we 
shipped  you  on  October  14. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  you**®®  have 
had  this  trouble,  and  to  the  end  that  the  basis 
of  the  difficulty  might  be  discovered,  we  have 
carefully***®  checked  over  your  former  corre¬ 
spondence  and  have  at  length  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  gear  No.***®  6843,  which  we 
sent  you,  is  the  proper  gear.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  you***®  have 
been  unable  to  use  it,  and  can  only  suggest 
that  you  may  possibly  have  made  some  error 
in  installing***®  it. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty  we  are  today  mail¬ 
ing  you,  under  separate  cover,  a  copy*’^®®  cf 
our  latest  instruction  book  on  the  care,  oper¬ 
ation,  and  repair  of  Earthworm  Tractors.  We 
regret  that  this***®  book  was  prepared  for 
the  new-style  tractors,  but  as  the  method  of 
installing  transmission  gears  is  essentially***® 
the  same  in  both  old-  and  new-style  tractors, 
we  feel  sure  that  you  will  have  no  trouble 
in  applying  the  instructions***®  to  your  old- 
style  tractor.  Please  study  carefully  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  full  descriptions  on  page  34,  and  if 
you***®  proceed  as  directed  we  feel  sure  you 
will  experience  no  further  difficulty  in  instal¬ 
ling  the  gear.**®® 

In  case,  however,  there  still  remains  some 
minor  trouble  to  interfere  with  the  perfect 
operation  of  the***®  tractor,  we  shall  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  you  will  notify  us,  as  we  are  ^ways 
anxious  to  give  owners  of***®  Earthworm 
Tractors  the  fullest  possible  cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  R.  Overton, 
Parts***®  Department. 

Dry  River  Junction,  Texas. 

October  25,  1924. 

To  the  Farmers  Friend***®  Tractor  Company, 
Elarthworm  City,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  come  yesterday  your 


book  come  today  they  are*®'*’  no  good  to  me. 

It  takes  more  than  a  book  for  a  new  tractor 
to  put  onto  an  entirely  different  old  tractor*®*® 
a  gear  wheel  that  don’t  belong  to  it  I  tell 
you  again — ^you  have  sent  me  the  wrong  gear. 

What  I  want  is  the  big*®*®  bull  gear  on  the 
back  that  has  44  teeth.  Forty-four.  Not  45. 
And  it  goes  round  and  round  and  makes  the 
tractor*®*®  go.  It  is  the  great  big  cog  wheel 
that  meshes  with  the  little  cog  wheel.  I  bet 
you  have  sent  me  a  gear  for  one*®*®  of  your 
new-style  tractors — ^how  do  I  know?  You 
told  me  you  had  looked  it  up  what  model 
tractor  I  got,  so  why  don’t*®®®  you  send  me 
the  gear  that  will  fit? 

If  you  people  knew  what  I  was  up  against, 
you  would  get  busy,  and  you  would  send*®*® 
me  that  gear  in  a  hurry.  The  whole  town  is 
sore  at  me.  _  And  I  will  explain  that  this  is  a 
big  place  with  trolley*®*®  cars  and  everything. 
The’  trolleys  here  run  on  a  track,  but  they 
are  not  electric,  they  are  run  by  gasoline*®*® 
motors  inside,  and  are  very  modern  and  up- 
to-date  like  everything  else  in  this  city.  And 
for  over*®*®  three  weeks  now  the  trolley  from 
the  depot  has  been  coming  up  almost  as  far 
as  Jim  Ferguson’s  Drug  Store,  and  then*^®® 
it  has  to  stop  and  the  conductor  will  give  the 
people  transfers.  And  they  will  get  out  and 
squeeze  past  old  man  Roger’s*^*®  house,  and 
get  on  the  other  trolley  and  ride  on.  And  it 
is  lucky  they  have  two  cars.  A  few  years  ago 
they  only*^*®  had  one. 

And  old  man  Rogers  says  if  I  don’t  get 
action  by  the  first  of  the  week,  he  is  going 
to  hire  horses*^*®  himself,  and  pull  the  house 
where  he  wants  it.  And  if  I  expect  to  get  a 
cent  for  it  I  can  just  sue  him,  and*^*®  he  says 
he  is  tired  of  living  in  a  house  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  street  with  the  front  porch 
poking  into**®®  _  the  drug  store  window  and 
the  people  kidding  him  all  the  time.  But  it’s 
all  on  account  of  his  own  foolishness  and***® 
stubbornness,  because  I  told  him  he  had  better 
go  live  with  his  brother  in  Llano  while  the 
house  was  being  moved,***®  but  he  is  a  guy 
that  you  can’t  tell  him  nothing  and  so  he  is 
living  there  with  Mrs.  Rogers  and  daughter 
Mildred,***®  and  Mrs.  Rogers  is  cooking  on 
an  oil  stove  on  account  they  don’t  know  coal 
is  safe  in  moving,  and  now  they  blame***®  it 
on  me  because  the  oil  stove  smokes  up  the 
whole  house.  So  you  can  .see  I’m  in  a  hurry, 
and  everybody**®®  is  sore  because  the  traffic 
is  detoured,  and  me  having  to  hang  red  lan¬ 
terns  on  the  house  every  night  so  people***® 
won’t  run  into  it,  and  the  Po  ice  Department 
has  served  notice  on  me  that  I  got  until  next 
Thursday  to***®  move  the  house  or  get 
pinched.  And  they  had  given  me  a  permit  to 
move  the  house.  But  they  say  a  permit  ain’t 
no***®  99-year  lease.  And  that  just  shows 
how  it  is — they  all  try  to  make  mean  crack.s 
like  that. 

And  this  afternoon,  old  Mr.***®  Rogers 
came  up  to  me  and  he  said,  “Dave,  I  hope 
you  ain’t  stdl  thinking  of  getting  married?” 

And  I  said,  “I  sure  am,”**®®  because,  as  I 
told  you  in  another  letter.  I’m  expecting  to 
get  married. 

Then  Mr.  Rogers  said,  “I  may***®  have 
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something  to  say  about  that,  young  man.” 
And  I  will  explain  that  it  is  possible  that  old 
Mr.  Rogers — whose^**®  house  I  am  moving 
with  my  tractor — may  have  some  influence  in 
the  matter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  girl 
J3460  expect  to  marry  is  named  Mildred 
Rogers,  and  unfortunately  happens  to  be  the 
daughter  of  old  Rogers. 

So  you  see,  I  want  that  gear,  and  I  want  it 
quick.  I  am  sending  back  the  new  gear  please 
credit  me  with  the'^®**^  $41.26  I  paid  on  the 
C.  O.  D.  I  am  also  sending  you  the  old 
busted  gear.®®^®  Please  look  over  the  old 
busted  gear  and  send  me  one  just  like  it,  only 
with  the  six  teeth  not  busted  out.  Please 
hurry®**®  and  remember  forty-four  teeth,  and 
oblige  yours  truly, 

David  Crockett  Suggs. 

P.  S.  Not  45  teeth.®*®® 

Farmers’  Friend  Tractor  Company 
Makers  of  Earthworm  Tractors 

Earthworm  City,  Ill. 

October  29,®*»®  1924. 
Mr.  David  Crockett  Suggs, 

Dry  River  Junction,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  your®®®® 
valued  favor  of  October  26  in  reference  to  the 
trouble  you  are  having  with  your  tractor. 
We®®®®  regret  exceedingly  that  the  misunder¬ 
standing  in  regard  to  the  gear  which  you 
need  has  caused  you  the  annoying®®*®  delay 
which  you  mention. 

As  soon  as  your  old  gear  arrives,  it  will  be 
checked  up  and  every  possible  effort®®®®  will 
be  made  to  supply  you  promptly  with  a  dupli¬ 
cate  of  it. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frederick  R.  Overton,®®®® 
Parts  Department.  (3684) 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 


Key  to  the  January  0.  G.  A.  Test 

Hard  work  ceases  to  be  hard  work  when 
one  loves  it,  and  one  must  work  for  the  love 
of  it  to  do  it  well. 

The  importance®®  of  keeping  one’s  profes¬ 
sion  or  aim  constantly  in  mind  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stressed.  The  path  is  long  and 
straight*®  and  narrow,  with  no  side  paths. 

Take  the  right  path  now  instead  of  looking 
for  one  later  on.  Be  sure  that  you  can  do®® 
anything  that  anyone  else  can  do.  "Realize 
that  if  you  don’t  do  it,  somebody  else  will — 
and  nobody*®  will  mourn  your  elimination  from 
the  contest.  It  is  just  like  any  other  contest — 
winners  and  losers.  You*®®  have  just  as  good 
a  chance  to  be  a  winner  as  anyone  else.  (Ill) 


March  "Talent  Teaser* 

Good  Humor 

It  was  formerly  believed  by  physicians  that 
the  human  body  contained  Huids  that  in¬ 
fluenced  the  disposition.  These  fluids  the 
doctors*®  called  “humors.”  When  the  good 


humors  exceeded  the  bad  humors  the  man  was 
cheerful  and  happy,  but  when  the  bad*®  humors 
exceeded  the  go^  he  was  what  we  would  call 
nowadays  a  grouch. 

The  old  theory  of  humors  has  long®®  since 
gone  into  the  discard  along  with  many  other 
things  that  people  once  believed,  but  the  word 
“humor”  still  remains*®  in  the  language  to 
remind  us  of  the  old  belief. 

And  although  we  no  longer  believe  that 
one’s  mental  state*®®  is  influenced  by  mysteri¬ 
ous  fluids,  or  humors,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  condition  of  one’s  health  has  a  powerful**® 
influence  on  one’s  disposition. 

The  man  who  can  eat  three  square  meals 
a  day  and  digest  them  without  discomfort, 
who**®  sleeps  soundly  at  night,  and  who  has 
a  job,  should  radiate  good  humor — ^and  he 
generally  does.  Cheerfulness  is  the*®®  normal 
condition  of  the  healthy  human  being.  When 
you  ought  to  be  happy,  but  are  not,  the  chances 
are  you**®  are  ill  and  don’t  know  it. 

When  you  find  yourself  getting  annoyed 
over  trivial  things,  inclined  to  find  fault  with*®® 
others  and  to  sympathize  with  yourself,  take 
a  good  brisk  walk,  or  some  other  form  of 
exercise,  to  get  your**®  blood  circulating. 

Good  humor  brings  sunshine  into  the  home 
and  factory.  We  do  our  best  work  when  we 
are  happy3*°  and  those  around  us  are  happy. 
Good  humor  enables  us  to  ride  over  the  bumps 
that  are  inevitable  in  et’^ry*®®  business  and 
keep  smiling. 

Let’s  cultivate  good  humor,  because  the 
possession  of  it  makes  us  and  everyone  with 
whom  we**®  come  in  contact  feel  better. '  And 
if  we  find  ourselves  getting  grouchy,  let’s  go 
to  a  doctor  without  delay  and*®®  find  out 
what  it  is  that  is  feeding  poison  into  our 
systems.  (312) — Cannery  Notes. 


Curious  Clippings 

In  Austria  thousands  of  migrating  swallows, 
crippled  by  uns^sonably  cold  weather,  and 
unable  to*®  continue  their  flight,  were  gath¬ 
ered  up  by  the  humane  society  and  shipped  to 
the  Southland  via  airplane.  (39) 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Study  hour  in  the  fraternities  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  is  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
borough  firemen*®  of  State  College,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  learned  recently. 

During  study  hour  “quiet,”  fire  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the*®  Kappa  Delta  Rho  house.  Fire 
whistles  blew,  engines  clanged  to  the  house, 
firemen  raced  up  the  stairs  and  on  the  roof. 

A  door*®  on  the  second  floor  opened. 

“What’s  the  big  idea?  Don’t  you  guys 
know  this  is  study  hour  ?  Pipe  down.” 

Firemen  poured  their*®  chemicals  down  a 
chimney,  source  of  the  blaze,  and  tiptoed 
away. — New  York  Evening  World.  (94) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“Sardines  packed  by  a  Pacific  Coast  fishery 
are  now  stood  up  in  tall  cans  instead  of  laid 
in  the  old  flat  type.”*®  In  other  words,  instead 
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of  being  packed  in  like  sardines,  they  are  now 
packed  in  like  passengers  on  a  street  car.^° — 
Detroit  News.  (41) 

'business  Letters 

More  Floor  Machine  Letters  from  the 
Contest  Budget 

Submitted  by  Eliz.abetb  Elicker,  York,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Duncan  Rook, 

Rook’s  Book  Co., 

Glens  Falls,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  order,  calling  for  the  replacement^  of 
parts,  has  come  to  our  attention.  We  are 
sorry  that  we  cannot  ship  any  parts  to  you; 
a  policy^®  of  this  corporation  requires  that  all 
machines  needing  repairs  must  he  returned  to 
this  office. 

Due  to  the®®  construction  of  the  Speedette, 
it  is  essential  when  inserting  fields,  armatures, 
etc.,  that  the  gears  and  pinions®®  be  properly 
aligned  and  ground  in,  which,  we  have  found 
through  experience,  cannot  be  done  by  the 
average'®®  electrical  shop. 

Wherever  it  has  been  necessary  to  insert 
new  parts,  purchasers  have  been  extremely'^ 
enthusiastic  about  the  improvements,  and  we 
believe  you  would  join  with  our  other  cus¬ 
tomers  in  declaring'*®  them  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 

A  smile  of  delight  follows  every  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  Speedette.  You'*®  will  henceforth 
tell  your  friends  that  the  new  automatic  floor 
waxer  is  the  best  investment  you  have  ever 
made,  and'®®  your  appreciation  of  its  time-, 
labor-,  and  strength-saving  qualities  grows  as 
it  serves  you  faithfully  and^®®  efficiently  from 
year  to  year. 

Very  truly  yours,  (209) 

Litzeinger-Frietz,  Inc. 

1223  (iennett  Place 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen  ;*® 

Miss  Audrey  Hammond,  154  Main  Street, 
Paris,  Texas,  has  given  us,  for  reference,  the 
name*®  of  your  company. 

We  are  desirous  of  shipping  to  Miss 
Hammond,  on  an  approval  basis,  one  of  our 
Model*®  “S”  Speedette  machines  which  lists 
at  $78.50.  You  will  doubtless  appreciate  that 
a*®  fair  knowledge  must  be  had  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  responsibility  and  bill-paying  habits; 
unfortunately'®®  the  data  of  this  nature  at  our 
command  are  very  limited. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  us  any'*® 
information  you  may  have  regarding  her 
financial  responsibility?  Your  courtesy  and 
interest'*®  in  answering  this  inquiry  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours,  (156) 

[If  you  have  enjoyed  using  this  series  of  letters  from 
last  year’s  Business  Letter  Contest,  you  will  want  the 
forthcoming  “Gregg  Speed  Building,”  which  will  contain 
many  more  of  the  prize-winning  contributions  of  1931.1 


<l/1  ?^egligence  Case — II 

{Continued  from  the  February  issue) 

— take  him  to  the  drugstore  on  the  corner,  see. 

I  will  take  my  truck  and  pull  it  off,  because  I 
was  standing^  in  the  tracks. 

Q  How  fast  were  you  going  at  the  time 
the  accident  happened,  about  ?  A  About  13^ 
or  15  miles,  no  more. 

Q  Did  this  accident  happen  after  you  got 
into  15th  Street  or  before®*®  you  got  to  there? 
A  Before  I  got  to  15th  Street. 

Q  Do  you  know  there  is  an  elevated 
pillar*®®  on  the  side  of  the  road?  A  Yes. 

Q  Did  this  man  come  out — 

MR.  GREEN :  I  object  to  the  leading. 
THE  COURT  :**®  Don’t  lead  him. 

Q  Did  you  see  this  man  come  off  of  the 
sidewalk  or  between  the  sidewalk  and  the 
elevated**®  pillar  ?  A  I  was  seeing — 

Q  Did  you  see  him  then?  A  I  seen  him 
then. 

Q  And  then  what  did  you**®  see?  A  He 
was  walking  right — crossing  after  he  was 
stopped  or  something.  I  blowed  the  horn.  I 
keep  going  slow,  see**® — he  walk  right  into 
the  side  of  my  truck. 

Q  Did  you  report  this  accident  to  the  State 
Vehicle  Department,*®®  sign  a  statement  after¬ 
wards,  about  a  report  of  the  accident  to  the 
State  Department  of  Highways?  A®*®  No, 
I  did  not. 

Q  Didn’t  your  employer  make  out  a  report, 
and  you  sign  it?  A  No. 

CROSS®*®  EXAMINATION 
BY  MR.  GREEN 

Q  Don’t  you  know  it  is  against  the  law 
not  to  make  a  report? 

MR.  BROWN:  Wait®*®  a  minute. 
If  you  are  going  into  that — 

THE  COURT :  I  will  sustain  the  ob¬ 
jection  as  to  whether  he  knows  or®*®  not. 
MR.  BROWN :  Let  me  ask  him  this. 
BY  MR.  BROWN: 

Q  Look  at  this  {handing  witness  paper). 
Isn’t  that  your*®®  name  signed  to  the  report 
that  you  made  right  after  the  accident?  Turn 
it  around  so  you  can  see  it.  Is  this  your®*® 
signature?  (622) 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 


JMore  oAbout  ''Speed  Tractice' 

From  ''Factors  of  Shorthand  Speed" 

By  David  Wolfe  Brown 

Late  Official  Reporter,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

{The  worde  in  italiet  are  the  earreet  one*  from  the  poire 
appearing  in  type.) 

There  seems  to  be  particular  benefit  to  the 
young  stenographer  from  writing  up  to  and 
l)ast  the  point  of*®  musctdar  fati^e.  Short¬ 
hand  writing  long  continued  at  a  single  sitting, 
with  no  let-up  when  the  writer  has*®  become 
thoroughly  weary,  appears  to  limber  the 
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writing  machinery  as  nothing  else  will.  There 
are  reasons*^*^  why  this  should  be  so.  What¬ 
ever  people  undertake  to  do  involving  vms- 
cular  exertion — walking,  swimming,*®  bicycle 
riding,  etc. — is  at  first  performed  with  an 
excess  of  effort.  In  this  excess  of  effort,^®® 
there  is  needless  expenditure  of  mind  and 
muscle.  The  surplus  beyond  what  the  act  re¬ 
quires  is  wasted.  Where'*®  rapidity  is  an 
object,  this  waste  of  effort  and  strength  holds 
us  back.  Almost  every  shorthand  writer  in 
his’^®  early  practice  throws  into  his  work  too 
much  effort.  He  works  under  intense  mental 
strain,  determined  to  keep  up'*®  if  he  can; 
and  this  mental  strain  engenders  by  sympathy 
a  muscular  strain  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
set'*®  expression  of  the  face,  and  the  tightness 
with  which  pen  or  pencil  is  grasped.  From 
this  overstraining — this  surplus  of*®®  effort — 
there  comes  generally  such  a  stiffening  of  the 
muscles  as  forbids  the  best  work.  The  writer 
needs  to**®  replace  surplus  effort  by  economy 
of  effort  and  muscular  tension  by  muscular 
relaxation. 

The**®  young  stenographer  must  learn  from 
tiresome  practice  to  get  the  maximum  of 
result  from  the  minimum  of**®  effort.  This 
idea  has  been  compressed  by  Mr.  Irland  into 
a  single  sentence:  “Write  from  dictation 
until**®  your  arms  are  ready  to  fall  off — until 
your  friends  (whom  you  have  conscripted  as 
your  readers)  fly  at  the  sight  of*®®  you.”  I 
think  it  will  be  found  a  rule  without  exception 
that  extreme  speed  has  never  been  attained 
by  anyone**®  until  he  has  passed  through  spells 
of  note-taking  continuing  hour  after  hour  and 
day  after  day — continuing**®  when  excessive 
xveariness  would  have  made  him  delighted  to 
stop.  The  writer  who  is  thus  compelled  to 
“keep  his  nose”**®  to  the  reporting  “grind¬ 
stone,”  the  grindstone  turning  vigorously  all 
the  time,  is  the  writer  who  learns  to  write*'®' 
easily,  who  gains  enviable  speed,  and  who 
finally  almost  defies  fatigue. 

If  a  young  writer  has  really*®®  reached  a 
point  (which  so  many  falsely  imagine  them¬ 
selves  to  have  reached)  where  “all  he  needs 
is  speed  practice,”  then,  if**®  he  wishes  to  see 
his  “speed  practice”  bear  fruit  promptly  and 
profusely,  let  him  every  day  or  night  for  a 
single**®  week,  write  for  one  hour  from  dicta¬ 
tion,  absolutely  without  a  moment’s  pause  or 
let-up,  the  reader  holding**®  him  constantly  at 
the  top  of  his  speed.  During  the  next  week 
let  him  continue  the  same  routine  for  an  hour 
and**®  a  half  daily.  The  following  week  let 
each  day’s  dictation  last  for  two  hours — no 
“breathing  spell”  of  any  kind.  If,*®®  because 
of  extreme  weariness,  he  stops  to  rest  before 
his  task  is  done,  he  loses  the  crowning  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  highly  invigorating  discipline. 


If  he  has  the  resolution  to  submit  to  this 
severe  regimen,**®  he  will  at  the  end  of  the 
third  week  (possibly  much  earlier)  feel  a 
gratifying  consciousness  of  increased**®  speed 
and  will  write  with  far  greater  ease  than  ever 
before.  (551) 

{Thi*  artiele  can  he  read  bn  ann  student  tcho  has  completed 
the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Simple 

“Having  trouble  with  your  car?”  asked  a 
passer-by  of  a  man  on  his  back  under  a 
stalled  car. 

“Nope,”  came  the  reply*®  from  underneath. 
“I  just  crawled  under  here  to  get  out  of  the 
sun.” — Brooklyn  Central  (34) 

The  Hero 

She:  Have  you  heard  of  Bee’s  engagement? 
He :  Indeed ;  who’s  the  plucky  man  ? — Punch 
Bozvl  (14) 

Mystery 

“How  do  you  sell  this  limburger?” 

“I  often  wonder  myself,  madam.” — Medley 
(14) 

Too  Much  Work 

Mose  was  taking  an  examination  for  letter 
carrier.  The  examiner  asked  him :  “What  is 
the  distance*®  from  the  earth  to  the  sun?” 

“Lawsy  me !”  exclaimed  Mose.  “If  you’se 
gwine  to  put  me  on  that  route  ah’s  resignin’ 
right  now!” — Paf/t*®  Finder  (41) 

Imagine! 

“Hello,  old  man,  where  have  you  been?” 
“Just  got  back  from  a  camping  trip.” 
“Roughing  it,  eh?” 

“You  bet!  Why  one  day  our  portable*® 
dynamo  went  on  the  bum,  and  we  had  no  hot 
water,  heat,  electric  lights,  ice  or  radio  for 
almost*®  two  hours.” — Life  (42) 

Chronologically  Speaking 

Mistress  (assisting  with  spring  cleaning)  : 
Be  careful  with  these  books,  Jane.  Several 
of  thm  go  b^ck  to  (Jeorge  the  First. 

Maid:*®  Yes,  an’  one  or  two  of  ’em  ought 
to  go  back  to  the  village  library,  I  see. — 
Humorist  (36) 


I  SUCCESSFULLY  to  accomplish  any  task  it  is  necessary  not  only  that 
you  should  give  it  the  best  there  is  in  you,  but  that  you  should  obtain  for 
it  the  best  there  is  in  those  under  your  guidance. —  George  W.  Goethals. 
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Commercial  Arts  in  the  Junior  High  School 

(Continued  from  page  290) 


School  Curricula,”  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  present  the  commercial  arts 
in  the  junior  high  school  except  for  other 
than  exploratory  reasons,  yet  because  of  the 
great  amount  of  elimination  during  that 
period  and  because  of  the  large  number  of 
children  who,  through  elimination,  enter  busi¬ 
ness  occupations,  there  doubtless  should  be 
some  training  in  commercial  work  that  should 
give  them  at  least  the  fundamental  procedure 
for  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Such 
training  should  include  instruction  in  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  penmanship,  bookkeeping, 
and  typewriting. 

In  1920  Briggs  reported  that  various 
forms  of  commercial  subjects  were  being 
offered  in  37  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grades  in 
intermediate  schools,  39  per  cent  in  the  eighth 
grades,  and  73  per  cent  in  the  ninth  grade, 
the  ninth  grade  commercial  subjects  being  en¬ 
tirely  elective.  The  1919  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Business  Education  states  that  it 
is  regrettable  that  the  aim  has  been  to  give  a 
fairly  complete  technical  training  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  school  year. 

Stvtnth-  and  Eighth-Grade  Work 

Commercial  instruction  of  a  general  nature 
may  well  be  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  In  this  period  it  fulfills  the  purpose 
of  a  common  integrating  education.  If  offered 
here  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  giving 
all  pupils  some  knowledge  of  commercial 
affairs  which  will  be  helpful  in  any  line  of 
work  in  which  they  may  engage  and  it  also 
serves  as  a  basis  for  a  later  intelligent  choice 
of  subjects.  Any  plan  which  forces  a  pupil 
to  make  a  definite  choice  of  a  curriculum 
before  the  ninth  grade  is  vicious.  If  the  choxe 
is  left  to  the  pupil  it  may  be  the  result  of  an 
idle  fancy  for  subjects  for  which  the  pupil 
has  no  aptitude.  Should  the  parent  make  the 
choice  it  may  be  for  certain  preferences  of 
subjects  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
abilities  and  interests  of  the  pupil. 

Lloyd  L.  Jones,  in  his  book  on  “The  Junior 
Commerce  Curriculum,”  sets  up  five  criteria  as 
standards  which  all  junior  high  school  sub¬ 
jects  should  meet.  These  are  Information. 
Guidance,  Exploration,  Foundational  Mate¬ 
rial,  and  Vocational  Practices.  These  five 
criteria  are  in  keeping  with  the  major  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  junior  high  school  which  have 
already  been  advanced,  and  unless  a  commer¬ 
cial  subject  or  any  other  subject  can  measure 
up  to  these  criteria  it  should  not  be  included 
in  the  junior  high  school  program. 

The  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 


should  consist  of  a  threshold  course  of  an 
omnibus  character.  The  work  should  be 
taught  from  a  functional  viewpoint,  and  all 
related  subjects  should  be  correlated.  Train¬ 
ing  for  specific  types  of  vocations  should  not 
be  emphasized.  The  instruction  should  be 
broad,  general,  and  free  from  pigeon-hole 
pedagogy. 

Ninth-Grade  Program 

Instruction  for  the  ninth  year  should  also 
be  of  a  fairly  general  character  and  should 
consist  in  imparting  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  and  of  elementary  bookkeeping. 
It  should  not  be  the  aim  to  develop  expert¬ 
ness,  though  a  degree  of  technical  knowledge 
is  necessary,  particularly  for  those  who  must 
leave  the  junior  high  school  to  enter  occupa¬ 
tions.  Such  assets  will  be  valuable  recom¬ 
mendations  for  those  who  must  enter  the 
business  world  early  and  will  serve  as  a  fun¬ 
damental  foundation  for  those  who  would 
seek  recognition  in  a  commercial  organization. 
A  beginner  who  has  a  knowledge  of  and  some 
degree  of  skill  in  the  operation  of  the  type¬ 
writer,  and  who  also  has  been  trained  in  the 
fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  and  can  write 
well  and  compute  accurately,  should  have  no 
fear  of  making  good  in  the  average  office. 

Junior  Bookkeeping 

The  Committee  on  Business  Education  of 
the  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education,  1919,  states  that  due  to 
the  immaturity  of  the  grasp  of  pupils  formal 
bookkeeping  should  not  begin  until  the  ninth 
year.  The  report  also  says  in  substance  that 
bookkeeping  furnishes  the  best  means  of 
teaching  business.  It  develops  initiative  and 
the  student  can  be  taught  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  attention  to  minor  but  vital  details; 
he  can  be  made  to  feel  what  it  means  to  assume 
responsibility,  to  execute  orders,  and  to  work 
consistently  and  patiently.  The  bookkeeping 
lessons  are  more  closely  connected  than  are 
those  in  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum, 
and  this  continued  and  connected  work  means 
much  in  the  student’s  development.  Business 
customs  and  terminology  can  best  be  taught 
through  this  subject.  Penmanship  and  arith¬ 
metic  instruction  is  vitalized  in  bookkeeping 
and  the  best  results  in  these  subjects  can  be 
secured  only  when  they  are  taught  in  con¬ 
nection  with  bookkeeping. 

If  bookkeeping  is  taught  from  such  an  ap¬ 
proach  it  will  tend  to  place  less  emphasis  on 
the  making  of  bookkeepers  and,  as  H.  C. 
Hines  points  out,  it  will  develop  character. 
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correct  thinking  power,  and  good  business  The  instruction  should  be  of  such  quality  as 
habits.  In  regard  to  the  aims  of  ninth-year  will  stimulate  them  to  go  to  the  tenth  year, 
bookkeeping,  Hines  says,  “To  inculcate  good 

business  habits  is  the  real  aim  of  bookkeep-  Junior  Typing 

ing,  and  the  work  of  the  ninth  year  should 

be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  ninth-  Regarding  typewriting  in  the  ninth  year, 
grade  pupil  in  order  to  start  him  on  the  road  Lloyd  L.’  Jones  ably  defends  its  usefulness  as 
to  ultimate  expertness  in  the  science  of  ac-  follows: 

counts  and  to  make  him  of  immediate  use-  “A  knowledge  of  typewriting  in  this  modern 
fulness  if  he  needs  to  enter  upon  a  business  day  is  quite  essential  and  a  token  of  good 
occupation  at  once.”  citizenship.  So  many  people  own  typewriters. 

In  the  ninth  year,  pupils  should  learn  to  or  have  machines  available  for  their  own  use, 
journalize,  post,  and  take  a  trial  balance,  that  some  knowledge  and  skill  in  typewriting 
make  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  a  balance  has  been  accepted  as  good  junior  high  school 
sheet,  and  closing  journal  entries.  They  should  educational  practice.  A  semester  or  two 
be  able  to  handle  discounts,  compute  interest.  might  be  devoted  to  it.  Furthermore,  the 

and  should  become  familiar  with  the  several  junior  clerk  in  the  office  is  often  called  upon 

IxKjks  of  original  entry,  the  ledger,  and  the  to  do  some  kind  of  typewriting  in  connection 
check  book.  After  finishing  the  ninth  year  with  other  duties,  and  certainly  the  college 

they  should  be  able  to  keep  a  simple  set  of  student  is  asked  to  hand  in  much  of  his  mate- 

books  or  assist  w'ith  a  more  elaborate  one.  rial  in  typed  form  to  the  professors.” 

Teaching  the  Individual  Through  a  Shorthand  Class 

iCoHcludcd  from  page  306) 

Tell  them  they  have  found  another  law  of  A  consciousness  of  visual,  oral,  and  motor 
memory,  that  when  anything  has  been  once  learning  should  be  created  also  for  the  same 
learned  they  will  forget  it  through  disuse.  If,  purpose,  and  the  law  of  intensity  should  not 
however,  they  relearn  it,  the  relearning  will  be  neglected, 
not  only  be  easier,  but  the  second  time,  or  even 

the  third,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  will  become  Consider  Environmental  Differences 

more  firmly  fixed  in  their  memory  until  it  is 

finally  there  for  good.  Since  we  want  to  do  the  most  we  can  for  the 

Apply  this  to  shorthand.  Explain  that  they  children  we  teach,  we  must  consider  the  other 
should  write  the  outlines  in  the  following  day’s  source  of  diflPerences  also — that  is,  environ- 
lesson  over  and  over  again  until  they  know  mental.  These  are  the  most  hopeful  and  ob- 
them,  until  they  can  go  over  the  longhand  jective  to  work  on.  Cases  of  environmental 
words  and  immediately  write  the  shorthand  for  differences  can  be  handled  partly  in  the  school- 
them.  room  and  partly  in  private  conference  through 

Thus  the  pupils  will  be  learning  by  repetition,  advice  and  individual  assignments  of  work  de- 
just  as  they  learned  the  telephone  number.  If  signed  to  correct  the  trouble.  If  they  appear  in 
at  some  later  time  they  should  make  a  mistake  sufficient  numbers,  a  teacher  is  justified  in 
and  write  the  wrong  form,  instead  of  deploring  departing  from  the  course  of  study  to  a  slight 
it,  they  are  to  understand  it  is  because  of  the  degree  and  incorporating  the  lacking  funda- 
law  of  disuse,  and  are  to  relearn  it  by  the  same  mentals  into  the  program.  For  instance,  if  a 
method  of  repetition.  They  will  find  that,  the  class  as  a  whole  is  lacking  in  the  matter  of 
second  time,  the  outline  will  be  more  firmly  sound  recognition,  a  few  minutes  a  day  spent 
fixed  in  their  minds.  upon  phonics  and  the  analyzing  of  words  into 

their  sound  combinations  will  bring  a  richer 
Study  Your  Individual  Students  harvest  in  the  long  run  than  adhering  re¬ 

ligiously  to  any  set  course  of  study. 

Now,  different  pupils  require  different  time  These  comments  are  far  from  complete.  The 
to  learn  an  outline ;  some  pupils  forget  faster  difference  between  the  handling  of  boys  and  of 
than  others ;  in  some  pupils  the  relearning  time  girls  should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  and  there 
is  shorter  than  in  others.  This  general  instruc-  are  many  specific  physical,  emotional,  and 
tion,  however,  tends  to  enable  the  pupil  to  do  mental  differences  which  I  liave  not  touched, 
outside  work  in  accordance  with  his  individual  All  I  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  present  very 
limitations  or  gifts  where  the  teachers  could  generally  the  idea  of  how  a  knowledge  of  the 
not  possibly  give  to  each  one  the  proper  amount  various  individual  differences  will  help  us  to 
of  drill  peculiar  to  his  individuality.  become  more  successful  teachers. 


“Unique  in  Conception 

— in  org^anization 
— in  methodology 
— in  content 
— in  results” 


That  accurately  describes — 

Gregg  Typing)  Techniques  and  Projects 

by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  Harold  H.  Smith 


For  the  first  time,  a  typing  text  has  been  produced  by  technicians  that 
pictures  step  by  step  how  skill  is  acquired,  and  that  furnishes  interesting  and 
scientific  practice  materials  through  which  mastery  is  achieved. 

Written  by  authors  whose  combined  experience  as  teachers,  as  typing  tech¬ 
nicians  and  experts,  and  as  authors  is  outstanding,  it  presents  the  newest  and  most 
worth-while  developments  in  the  science  of  teaching  the  subject. 

Gregg  Typing  is  direct,  crystal-clear  in  its  procedures,  and  is  not  encumbered 
by  pet  theories  or  impossible  objectives.  From  start  to  finish  the  student  is  led 
straight  to  the  goal  of  expert  performance  “on  the  job.” 

The  lessons  are  scientifically  planned  and  accurately  graded.  They  offer 
sufficient  flexibility  to  insure  easy  application  to  a  wide  range  of  school  conditions. 
Brief  but  concise  instructions  insure  rapid  progress  from  individual  stroking 
through  combination  skills,  word  skills,  straight-away  matter,  and  applied  typing 
projects. 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  practice  as  well  as  what  to  practice.  There  is 
no  sacrifice  of  resultful  skill  building  for  the  sake  of  passing  fads  and  unproved 
teaching  theories.  The  exercises  are  constructed  to  achieve  worth-while  aims 
in  terms  of  essential  skills  rather  than  to  provide  mere  practice  material  or  “busy” 
work. 

Timed  tests — both  long  and  short — answer  every  purpose  of  the  tests  formerly 
distributed  by  the  typewriter  companies. 

Lessons  of  suitable  length  and  difficulty  organized  into  learning  steps— con¬ 
veniently  arranged  in  budgets.  Based  on  sound  research  and  successful  teaching 
experience.  Gregg  Typing  makes  typewriting  easy  to  teach  and  easy  to  learn. 


The  five  texts  in  the  new  Gregg  Typing  Series  are: 


Gregg  Typing)  Book  I 

List  price,  $1.20 

Completes  the  entire  cycle  of  typing  theory 
and  practice  in  180  periods  of  intensive  skill¬ 
building  exercises  and  practical  projects. 

Gregg  Typing)  Book  II 

List  price,  $1.20 

A  finishing  course  of  180  periods,  containing 
a  second  cycle  of  applied  typing  skill  on  a  higher 
level  of  accomplishment  than  the  first  cycle  in 
Book  I. 


Gregg  Typing)  Complete  Course 

List  price,  $1.50 

Books  I  and  II  bound  in  one  volume.  Greatly 
appreciated  by  schools  desiring  an  economical 
text  for  a  complete  typing  course. 

Gregg  Typing)  College  Course 

List  price,  $1.20 

For  use  in  private  schools  and  public  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  where  a  somewhat 
briefer  treatment  is  desired.  The  subject  matter 
is  entirely  different  from  that  in  the  other  texts 
of  the  series. 


Gregg  Typing)  Intensive  Course 

(In  Preparation ) 

A  highly  intensified  course  for  evening  schools,  part-time  continuation 
schools,  and  other  short  courses. 
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